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Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near the village of Goli 
in Palnad Taluk, Guntur District. 

By 

T. N. Ramachandran, m,a.. 

Archaeological Assista}it, Madras Governtnent Mus 'idr. 

In 1926 portions of a stupa were dug out from a small mound in a field adjoining the 
village ( f Goli in the Palnad Taluk, GuntOr District. Dr. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondi> 
cherry was responsible for the excavation of the stupa ; and the sculptures that are described 
here were acquired with his aid and transported to this Museum, with the exception of a 
naga, a long frieze from the southern side of the stupa and two small sculptures, which 
are still on the site. 

Goli is probably the locality referred to by Sewell in his “List of Antiquarian Remains 
of the Madras Presidency,” VoL 2, p. 60 (1882), under the heading of Mallavaram (Mulla- 
waruin). He writes about the place thus : — “ In a mound in a field near this place have 
just been discovered while this notice was in the press two sculptured slabs of w^hite 
marble similar to those at Amaravati. On one is a seven-headed naga with attendants 
surrounding it. It seems that there are others in the mound. It is desirable that the 
place should be carefully watched and examined as soon as possible. The discovery 
may be one of great importance.” 

The place which now bears the name of Mallavaram is situated about three miles to 
the west of the site where the find was made, which is about a mile and a half north-west 
of Goli on the Gollaru, a tributary of the river Kistna. This stream joins the Kistna 
about two miles low^er down and about 18 miles below Nagarjunakonda, where inscrip- 
tions of the Ikshvakus were recently discovered' 

Before describing the sculptures that are now^ in the Museum, it will be w^ell briefly to 
describe the sculptured slabs that are on the site, the chief of which are those discovered by 
Sewell in 1882. One, according to his description, is a seven-headed naga (see pi. XIT). 
The owner of the site, Mr Kaniganti Peraya, told me that this naga came to them one day 
some fifty years back, which coincides with the time of its actual discovery by Sewell in 
1882. This account of the find of the naga found favour wdth the naturally superstitious 
country folk of those parts who took this version as the truth and commenced w'orship- 
ping it as “ Nagamayya ” or the serpent of Subrahmanya, the son of Siva. It may be 
noted that in Hindu iconography a serpent is often shown under the feet of the peacock, 
the vehicle of Subrahmanya. The term Nagamayya, as these villagers understand it, is 
also associated with Subrahmanya himself. The villagers have very recently built a 
small room adjoining the mound and have placed the naga inside, 

^ A. R.SJ.E., 1025-26, pp. 92-93 and 1926-27, pp. 71 — 74. 

2 We are indebted to the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India^ Southern Circle, 
for this photograph. 
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by a boy in front of her that the Buddha was coming and is indicating the seat with her 
right hand for the Buddha to occupy. Her scanty ornaments as caunpared with the 
profuse ones on the other women and her plain attire may indicate that she is Yasodhara 
who, it is said, refused comfort, beauty and pleasure to herself on learning that her lord 
had renounced everything. The boy in front of her is evidently Rahula, her son, who 
has his hands folded in reverence. By the side of the empty throne there is another 
throne on which is seated a lady. Her proud looks and seeming indifference at what is 
happening will suggest that she was either a companion of Yasodhara, in whose eyes the 
Buddha was still Prince Siddhartha, or probably Prajapati-Gotaml, the foster mother of 
the Buddha, to whom the greatness of the Buddha was yet unknown and who, therefore, 
expected her son to come to her and express his sorrow at having been away from them 
for such a long time. Another lady seated next to her is just rising from her seat, 
perhaps to do obeisance to the Buddha, while in front two boys, presumably Rahula 
with a companion, are playing. Behind the throne and to the proper left of Yasodhara 
stand five attendant women all of v/hs-^m are looking at her sympathetically and eagerly. 
Therefore it is certain that the central figure is Yasodhara, for it is she who receives the 
Buddha in her apartments to pay her obeisance to him. 

It is said in the Nidanakatha ^ that when the Buddha returned to Kapilavastu all did 
obeisance to him including the women of the household, except only “ the mother of 
Rahula” (Yasodhara). “But she, though she told her attendants to go and salute their 
lord, stayed behind, saying, ‘if I am of any value in his eyes, my lord will himself come 
to me ; and when he has come I will pay him reverence ' The Buddha went to her 
apartments saying “the king's daughter shall in no wise be rebuked, howsoever she may 
be pleased to welcome me.” “And he sat down on the seat prepared for him.” When 
he was thus seated Yasodhara fell at his feet and did obeisance even as she had 
intended. 

The oval shaped object behind her head is probably a fan, the handle of which one of 
the attendant women who stands behind the throne is holding in both her hands. Similar 
fans are also shown in Amaravati sculptures ^ The Buddha, who has a halo round his 
head, is dressed as in Amaravati ^ like a Reman in a toga. While in a majority of sculp- 
tures showing the Buddha from Amaravati the cloth goes under the right arm-pit leaving 
the right shoulder and the right arm bare, here we notice that the cloth completely covers 
his arm and breast. His left hand holds the folds of the cloth and his right indicates 
“ abhaya ” or the pose of dispelling fear. The boy who is playing with a ball, the boy 
who is inviting the Buddha in by catching hold of his dress and the boy who is speaking 
to Yasodhara are all one and the same person— Rahula — as is indicated by the use of the 
same peculiar head-dress in all. We may note that the way that one of the boys who 

* 'j'rubncr's Oriental Series, Vol. I, Xidanakathd,” p. 127. 

^A.S.S.l., Vol. I, pis. XXVII^ fig. 2; VIII, fig. 2: XII, fig. 3 ; XV, fig. 2. 

Fergusson, pis. LXI, fig. 2 : LXIT %. 2 ; LXIII, fig. 3 ; LXV, fig. 2. 

3 A.S^S.I., Vol. I, pis. XXXIII, fig. I : XLII, figs. 5 and 6. 
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holds a water vessel is dressed resembles the Tamdian and Tehigu wav of dressing of 
boys to-day. Such details as one boy ruling on the back of another, their playing ball * 
and the attitude of the servant by the door enhance the liveliness of the scene depicted. 
The low wall on the right with an arched roof showing the chaity a-window design and 
a tree behind would seem to suggest that the scene represented here takes place in a 
portion of the palace facing a pleasance. 

SuhjuMdtion of the elephant, Nahiirin (pi III H). Devadatta, the wicked cousin of the 
Biuhlha, seeing the excellences of the Hudfdia, c-om eiveii in Ids heart a jealous hatred 
against him, and was always plotting against his life d'his is one such attempt It 
happened that a rich citi/en of Kajagriha had invited the Buddha and his disc iples for a 
dinner in his house. Devadatta prevailed on the elephant-tamer ol king Ajatasatru, who 
had a ferocious elephant called Xalagiri ’ to let loose the tdephant on the street h\ which 
the Buddha would pass wdth his disciples to reach the house. The elephant was ac cord- 
ingly let out. It is first showm in the sculpture as also in two Amaravati sculpturt^s 
as doing havoc in the street by goring people, catching hold of them will) its trunk and 
trampling on them. A woman is being actually trampled upon while a man is sitting in 
front of her looking with dismay at the rushing elephant. Four others, two of whom hold 
staffs in their hands, are running forward looking back at the elephant. The left side of 
the panel shows the Buddha t'oming along the street with his numdic ant disciples following 
him nuu'h as in the two sculptures from Amaravati. lie is standing wdth perfect self- 
possession and over-powering calmness. The elephant, which is shown again as in the 
Amaravati sculptures, on beholding him comes to itself at once and, bending, wa>rships at 
his feet wTile the people around are amazed at the miracle. According to the story all his 
disciples save Ananda deserted him on sight of the rushing elephant. The many disciples 
shown in the sculpture presumably ( ame back when the elephant had fallen at his feet. 
Thus thev are all show n here with hands fulded in worship, while the people around lift 
up tlieir hands in joy and wonder. 

Here again we may note that the Buddha is fully dressed as in Plate 11 F with a robe 
covering his shoulders and arms while his right hand is extended towvards the elephant 
which is prostrating before him. The monks are dressed like the Buddha and all appear 
to have their heads shaved or closely cropped. The other people are dressed in the 
fashion known as the “kaccha,” the style of tying the under-cloih prevailing in South 
India even to-day. A bell is tied to the elephant’s body, the bell to warn people of its 
approach. 


FRIEZE No. 2. VESSAXPARA JATAKA. (Pis. IV—VL) 

This frieze, or wdiat is left of it, is /' 6 < 1 D 2 ^i^d comes from the east of the stupa. 
It has only one end, the right one, complete while the other end is missing. It ctmtains 


' Sometimes caUL-d Ratnap.ila — rrabni r's Oriental '^crifs, laU- o' th*- Bufklha,” p. 
^ Fergus^on, pi. LXXXII, fig 2 . 

\. K. Kumaras\Nanii, iluddha and the ! of buddhism,” pi. M, p, . 
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The other two pairs in this frieze (pis. 11 E, and III G) represent persons belonging to 
the middle class, as is shown by their attire. In both the men have their hair secured in 
knots at the back as the Tamil and the Telugu people do to-day and are dressed like- 
wise. They have no other clothing than an under garment tied in the fashion styled 
“ kaccha ” and no ornaments except wristlets. The women in both are like those in the 
other pairs but have different head-dresses. That of the woman in one pair (pi. II E) 
reminds us of what is called the “ kondai ” (a circular thing with a hole in the centre 
made of reeds and inserted in the hair, while the hair is dressed or plaited so that it 
bulges out and takes the shape of the thing itself) which we find generally associated 
with the child Krishna, while another design looking like the disc of the moon is arranged 
in front by the side of the kondai. That of the other (pi. Ill G\ is a close-fitting peaked cap 
with a tail behind resembling a foobs cap. Can she be a courtezan ? The latter woman 
is holding something which looks like a handle with which she seems to threaten the 
man, like a coquette. The other seems to turn away a little from the man, who offers 
her something held in his hands, and to express surprise at what the man does by placing 
her right palm against her chin —the way in which South Indian women express surprise 
to-day. 

Clhiddanta Jat ika (pi. 1 C and — Two scenes from this story are shown. They 
are separated by a wall with an arched roof and at one end a chaitya window, the 
interior of which is fashioned like the Buddhist conventional lotus. The story which 
these two panels illustrate, briefly runs thus' : — The Bodhisattva, in one of his previous 
births, was born as a royal elephant known as Chaddanta (Sanskrit, Shad-danta=the 
six-tusked). He had two wives, one of whom conceived a grudge against her lord. 
She died and in her next birth was born as a woman and married the king of 
Benares, whose favourite wife she became. As she harboured feelings of revenge 
against her former elephant-husband, she pretended to be sick and explained to her 
husband that she saw in her dreams a six-tusked elephant, the possession of whose tusks 
alone would cure her. A bold hunter named Sonuttara received instructions from her 
and went to the region of the Himalayas where he found the elephant-king in the midst 
of his herd. He dug a pit and, when the elephant-king fell into it, he attempted to slay 
him. The elephant-king learned from him his mission and aided him in sawing off his 
own tusks. When the tusks were sawn off, the elephant fell down dead. The hunter took 
the tusks to the queen, who, on receiving them and hearing of the elephant's death, was 
filled with remorse and died of a broken heart. 

The scene on the left (pi. I C) shows the hunter and a numbei of elephants as does also 
an Amaravati sculpture from the rail. The left half of this panel shows the elephant- 
king and other elephants, the former taking or receiving a lotus flower from one of the 


I The Jataka, Vol. V, edited by Cowell, pp. 20 — 31 . 
^ A.S.S.T , Vol. I, pi. XIX, fig. i. 
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elephants that had taken it from what seems to he a pond in fnmt of them. A similar 
pond is indicated in the Amaravati sculpture by a number of lotuses in a depression 
among the rocks, from out of which two elephants are getting ashore while six 
others are enjoying a bath in it The right half of the panel shows the pit dug by the 
hunter and in it the elephant-king. A similar pit witli Ciiaddanta and the hunter in it 
is shown in the Amaravati sculpture. The former is kneeling down and showing 
his tusks to the hunter, who, also kneeling down, is sawing them. Chaddanla aids him in 
his work by catching hold of one end of the saw with his trunk and pulling it to and fro 
against his own tusks, while his tail i^ writhing as though lie is enduring intense pain, as 
the tusks are being cut. Possibly with a view to show that the tusks of the elephant 
were much coveted one of his tusks is shown rather prominently in both plat'es. 

Above the pit the hunter is seen, as in the Amaravati sculpture, liurrying to tiie cit\ 
with the tusks suspended to a pole placed on his shoulders. While, however, he is shown 
here as carrying two tusks and walking to the right, in the Amaravati sculpture he carries 
four tusks suspended to a pole and walks to the left. 

We come now to the next scene (pi I I)), and te‘ the royal apartments of the king of 
Benares. The part of the story shown here was also stmlptured in a similar way at 
Amaravati b In both these sculptures the king, who wears a high ornamental head-dress. 
indicating his ro\<dty, is seen seated (}n bis throne and his (jueen is swooning on his lap, 
or perhaps falling down deati, at sight of the two tusks, which the hunter is showing her 
on a round basket. The king is trying to prevent her fall. There are four attendant 
women, one a little in advance, standing round the throne, whose anxious looks show 
that they are shocked at seeing their cjueen falling down. We may also n* te the ruri<nis 
knot or head ornament that i^ siiown on the cTown of one of the attendant W( 9 inen ( n 
the left. 

According to the story the hunter is said to present the tusks to the (lueen saying, 
“here are his tusks; the beast is dead.” The tusks presented are only t vo, though the 
elephant is said to have had six in all. The text has a reference in one place <miy to the 
actual number of tusks required by the (jueen. When she was an elephant she is ^aid 
to have put up a prayer to the Pacceka-Buddhas to the effect that she should become the 
queen of Benares in her next birth, and that she should prevail on the king to send a 
hunter and slay the elephant and thus ” may 1 be able to have brought in me a pair of 
his tusks that emit six-coloured rays ” . 

Buddha's visit to YtisodJuva (pi. 11 F). — The Buddha is here seen in the act of entering a 
woman’s apartments. A man in a jester’s c’ap and with a staff in h\^ hands is looking 
at the Buddha with reverence. The attendant women are chnng obedsanc'e to the Buddha 
while a hoy is inviting him in and another holds water in a vessel for the Buddha to 
wash his feet. On the extreme right of the apartment, a lady, evidently Yasodhara, his 
wife while he was Prince Siddhartha, has risen up from a seat on seeing or bc'ing told 

^ A.S.S.I., Vol. I, p. XVI, ft >. T). 

' The Jataica, Vol. V, edited h\ Cowell, p. 22 . 
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The naga is of the ordinary cobra type with seven hoods and is of excellent 
workmanship. Only three fragments of such nagas, all possibly belonging to one 
figure, smaller than the Goli one, have been found at Amaravati. They are now in the 
Madras Museum. Chaitya slabs which are common at Amaravati as elsewhere show 
that a naga of this type stood out from the surface of the stupa opposite at least one of 
the four gateways in the railing. Presumably the Goli naga occupietl a similar 
position. The Goli naga is in two pieces but the break is not m^ticeable. Where the 
sev^en hoods meet there is designed a small stupa with a worshipper on either side and a 
dwarf with a flower basin on his head by the side of the worshipper. Apparently 
these figures must be those referred to by Sewell as “ attendants surrounding it.” The 
height of the naga above the ground is 4 feet 7 inches but a small portion of its bottom 
is under the earth. The total breadth of the spread hoods is 3 feet 4 inches. 

The second sculpture referred to in Sewell’s account is a long frieze about the length 
of frieze No- 2 of those now in the Museum, containing about seven panels, most of them 
illustrating scenes from the Buddha’s life. We can locate this frieze as from the south 
of the stupa as the other three friezes which have reached us were found by 
Dr. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil in the other three directions. The villagers, who could not 
understand what the scenes on the sculpture meant, did not know what to do with it. So 
the stone was left uncared for till the construction of the room round the naga when they 
fixed it in one of the walls. This frieze like two of those that have reached us is not 
complete. 

Somewhere about the time of the construction of the room, or before it, the villagers 
seem to have come across two small slabs of the same white marble, one showing a small 
stupa and the other the foot-prints of the Buddha. Unable to explain the design of the 
stupa on one slab they fixed it inverted on the left side of the entrance to the room. 
The other slab, they called “ Ammavaru-pada ” (i-e., feet of the Goddess) and fixed it on 
the right side of the entrance. Thus the villagers gave them the place of dvarapalakas 
(door-keepers) not knowing how else to make use of them. The foot-prints are well 
carved and show the thousand-rayed chakra, the trisula (trident) and the swastika 
symbols, which together are distinctive of Buddha’s feet. 

The sculptures above described could not be removed as the public of the place 
opposed all idea of removing the naga which they had taken to worship as Nagamayya 
and as the other three sculptures were fixed on the walls of the room constructed round 
the naga. All others have been removed to the Madras Museum. These will now be 
described. 


FRIEZE No. I. (Pis. I— IV.) 

This frieze, 12' 3^2 ' ^ ^ 3 is from the west of the stupa and is the only one which is 
complete. It consists of three main panels and two nagarajas separated by subsidiary 
panels, each bearing a pair of human figures. 
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A and IV J). — At the ends of the frieze are sculptured standing figures 
of nagarajas with the seven hoods of a serpent raised over their human heads. A nagaraja 
is generally shown in Buddhist sculptures with a sevenfold snakehood, and a nagini 
(.female naga) with a single snake hood over her heatT. The halo round the head of 
the nagaraja on the left (ph 1 A) was intended to be cut into serpent’s hoods such as 
are seen in the one on the right (pL IV J). The two hgures are perfectly symmetrical, 
the only difference between them being that the right one only is well finished 
and shows all the details that the sculptor wanted to portray. They can be 
compared to the Hindu dvarapfilakas (door-keepers) who guard the entrance to every 
Hindu shrine. The right h;ind and the right leg of the nagaraja on the left (pi. I A) rest 
on a serpent’s coils and vu e versii in the ('ase of the one on the riglil ({>1. IV J \ while the 
other hand of each is placed on the hips. In the matter of dress and t)rna mentation they 
can be compared to similar nagarajas found in the Amaravati scul jitures, ' Like the 
Amaravati nagarajas they are naked except for a loin (doili passing round the waist with 
folds hanging in front and between the legs and on the sides, while he:id-dresses charac*- 
teristic of the nobility of the period rest on their heads. In general workmanship and 
style of sculpturing they are indistinguishai)le from the Amaravati ones and given both 
we cannot tell which is from Amaravati and wdiich from (ioli. 

Pdirs of human figures, (pis. I B, II E, III (t, IV If Th(‘ subsidiary jianels which bear 

V^airs of human figures, a man and a woman, as in Amaravati , are on either side of or 
inserted between larger panels representing episodes from the life of the Buddha or his 
jatakas or previous birth stories. 

The pairs shown in pis. I B and IV I represent persons of nobility or royalty, as can 
be seen from their dress. Tht' women in both are dressed and ornamented alike, being 
naked except for a waist /one whii h goes round their hips with a flap hanging down in 
front. Their hair is secured in top-knots. Their ornaments are ear-rings (kundalas' 
necklaces, armlets, wristlets and anklets. The men in both the pairs are dressed like the 
nagarajas already described. While, however, the man in one pair tpl. IV I) wears a 
head-dress which shows him to be a king or a prince, the man in the fjther pair (pi. I B; 
wears a close-fitting cap with two knots, one on each side, and for this reason may 1 e said 
to come next to the royalty in status. The figures in these pairs are all engaged in 
love making— a popular theme for the sculptor. The pair shown in pi. IV l is the one 
which most closely resembles the pairs from Amaravati. 

^ In the legends rrlaiing to tne hie ot the Buddha, the nagas pla) as proniinent a [Mrc as 111 
lirahmanical lore, d^he dreaded str[)ent demons are generallv represented as devout worship- 
pers of the Buddha. But a naga in the form of a '^nake usually many i'.ea<led to indicate its 
demoniac'al nature — is exceptional in Buddhist wTitings, Usually the naga becomes a human 
being possessed with human <|uaht:ts and those moral \irtut^ which are s[)eciallv commended 
in the teat lungs of the Sangha or Huddliisr (uder of mendicants. It is, however, ( learh stated 
in Buddhist literature that the naga is an inferior and <icgenerate being, snake-hirtii is 

a consequence ot hi^ evil karma — X'ogeTs Indian Serpent-I.ore,' p. 93. 

^ Fergusson, pis. LX, LXII, LXXII, tig. 2 ; LXXXIII, fig. 2, 

^ A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pis. XL, fig. I : XLH, fig. 9 ; XXXVIII, fig. i. 
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five or six panels showing scenes from the Vessantara Jataka (Sanskrit, Vaisyantara 
Jataka), the last of the previous births or jatakas of the Buddha, when he appeared as a 
prince called Vessantara because he was born in Vaisya street amidst the vaisyas or 
merchants. Prince Vessantara was devoted to giving gifts and alienated the subjects of 
his father, the king, by giving away to the Kalinga brahmins a white elephant which 
produced rain wherever it went. The subjects complained to the king against the genero- 
sity of the prince and prevailed on him to banish his son to the forest. Accordingly the 
prince was banished with his family into the forest where he gave away by degrees to 
brahmins who approached him his chariot, horses, and two children, and to Sakra, the 
king of the gods, his own wife, when he demanded her as a gift, chiefly to put the prince’s 
generosity to the test. Sakra revealed his form and gave her back to the prince together 
with many boons. The children were set free by their grandfather, the king, through 
whose land they happened to be taken by the brahmin. With the aid of his grandchildren 
the king sought the prince and bis wife in the forest and brought them to the kingdom 
where all ended well." 

Nowhere does this jataka seem to have been so elaborately and richly sculptured as 
in the frieze which is described b»elow. 

Sculpture A (pi. IV). — Pi i nee Vessantara is here seen going towards the alms hall, the 
place where he used to make the gifts, mounted on the elephant and accompanied by his 
attendants. Among those that precede him one carries a long sword in his right hand, 
another a basin on his head and a third a water vessel. The basin is intended, as appears 
in the next pane), to receive the water that will be poured down into the hands of the 
recipient by the donor as a formal token of the gift. Another in the group holds a staff 
in his hand. We can discern among those that follow the prince one with a sword in his 
hand. Probably the men with swords and the man with the staff are court officers or 
soldiers. The prince is holding a staff (goad ?) in his right hand. His head-dress is evi- 
dently the type of head-dress worn by the royalty and nobility of the times. 

The roofed wall on the left, which shows the chaitya-window design very clearly, 
separates this panel from the one on the extreme left which is broken. What remains 
of the broken panel shows the figure of a man with a sheath suspended from his side 
and a turban on his head, probably a courtier who sees something and hurries towards it, 
while above him a man’s head is seen with eyes centred on the object which engages the 
attention of the courtier. 

^Sculpture ^ (pi. V).— The prince is here as in Amaravati ^ seen giving away the 
elephant to the brahmins from Kalinga where there was drought and a great famine. He 
is solemnizing the gift by placing the elephant’s trunk on the right hand of the receiver 
and pouring water into his hands In the Amaravati sculptures under reference water 
is poured into the hands of the receiver, but the elephant’s trunk is not placed in the 


"The Jataka, Vol. VI, edited by Cowell, No, 547, 
^ A.S.S.I., Vob I. pb XLIII, fig 2. 

Fergusson, pb LXV, fig. i. 
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recei\or’s hand. PI. LX\\ fig. I, of Fergus^on’s “Free and Serpent Worship ” does. 
howe\ er, >iiggcst that the trunk is about to be placed there. The prince holds a water 
\< >sel with a long ne( k in both his hands as in Amaravati while a dwarf at his bai'k 
ih ready with another \e>sel tull ot waiter to replenish the vessel in caise of need. This 
ilwarf is also shown in Amaravati but instead of holding a water vessel he carries on 
his head a basin and stands bekwv the elephant’s trunk to receive in it the water that is 
poured out. This basin is shown on the around in the Goli carving. The tlress of the 
prince resembles that of the princes in the Amaravati sculptures'. In front of the prini'e 
stand the begging brahmins wdth small bags of provisions for their journey in their left 
hands and their right ones outstretched eagerly. Some of them hold poles in their hands 
As, according to the story, the number of Kalinga brahmins that ('ame to beg the elephant 
from the prince wuis eight, the others found in the panel are presumably on-lookers, no 
doubt the king’s subjects. wTo were grieved to see their rain-giving elephant given away 
under their very eyes as a gift to another country. It is interesting to note that the 
brahmins here are dressed much in the same way as modern orthodox brahmins are in 
the Telugu and Tamil countries and that one of them, the receiver, has got his upper 
cloth tied in the yajhopavlta fashion, a typically brahminical mode 

Incensed at the gift of the elephant by the prince, the king’s subjects sought an 
interview with his father and, complaining against his son’s generosity, prevailed on 
him to banish the prince into the forest. This part of the jataka is shown in one 
sculpture from Amaravatb. 

X Sculpture C (pi. V). — The prince is shown as in Amaravati' driving a country cart 
drawn by two bullocks in which is seated his wife, Madri, with their two children. A 
tiger, a lion, a monkey, and a scorpion are shown to indicate that they are entering a 
forest. In front of the prince stand four brahmins who ask him to give them the 
bullocks. According to the story four brahmins who came to the city to receive gifts 
from the prince and were told that he was banished and that he was going into a forest 
in a chariot drawn by four horses went running to the forest to beg of the princt^ the 
horses. The prince, it is said, gave them the horses as gifts. In this sculpture a country 
cart is shown instead of a chariot and two bullocks instead of four horses. The bullock 
cart with the two bullocks being also shown in the three Amaravati sculptures illustrating 
this jataka, it seems probable that there was a local version of the story in which the 
chariot with four horses was replaced by an ordinary country cart with two bullocks. We 
cannot assume that chariots and horses were unknown to the sculptors as there are 
many sculptures from Amaravati-^ where both horses and chariots are shown. It might 

^ A.S.S.T., Vol. T, pis. XLIII, fig. 2; XXXII, fig. i. 

Fergu^son, pi. T XV, fig. i. 

A.S.S.T., Vol. I, pi. XLIII, fig. 2. 

A S^.AT, Vol. 1 . pis. XXXII. fig. I ; XLIII, fig. 2. 

Fe^gu■^son, pi. LXV, fig. i. 

^ A.S.S.L, Voh 1 , pi. XXIV, fig. I. 

Fergus^on, pi. LIX, fig. i. 
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also be in keeping with the status of the prince as a banished exile to travel in an 
ordinary and cheap conveyance— a country cart~rather than in a chariot drawn by 
horses So arguing the sculptors might have felt justified in deviating troni the text 
generally accepted, even without the authority suggested above. 

Sculpt urc D (pi. V), — This part of the sculpture, which is in direct continuation 
with the last shows the prince and Madri taking the place of the bullocks and dragging 
the cart themselves with their children inside the cart. The two brahmins in front, one 

xvith a bag of provisions and the other with an umbrella as in one Amaravati sculpture b 

have come to the forest, like the four that preceded them, to ask the prince to give them a 
gift. The flying beings above are angels watching the gifts of the prince. We have 
here two brahmins instead of one as narrated in the story and as represented in 
Amaravati b The deer below and the lion above help to indicate the forest. Here too, 

as in the last, we find a tree separating this scene from the next one without, however, 

disturbing the continuity of the sculpture. 

Sculpture E (^\, VI). — The prince, after having given away his cart, walks in the 
forest with his boy mounted on his shoulders as in one Amaravati sculpture b while 
Madri follows him with the girl on her hip. In the Amaravati sculpture, however, Madri 
is shown as carrying the girl on her shoulders like the prince. The lions above and the 
boars and the deer below indicate the forest. 

Sculpture i^{pl. VI).— This shows the front of a hut in which the prince was dwelling 
with his family in forest. A similar hut is shown in all the Amaravati sculptures 
representing this jataka ^ Animals, particularly deer, are shown by the side of the hut 
here as well as in Amaravati 5. To the left of the hut the prince is seen presenting his 
two children to a brahmin. The gift of the children is said to have taken place by the 
side of the hut when the queen was away in the forest collecting provisions and is thus 
presented in the Amaravati sculptures also The brahmin has his right hand stretched 
out as in Amaravati above the heads of the children and the prince is pouring water 
into it, while the brahmin holds an umbrella in his left hand, as also in Amaravati 7. 
The sculptor displays some humour by showing three monkeys behind the brahmin, 
one pulling the umbrella which he holds, another dragging his under-cloth, and a 
third mischievously wondering how to annoy the brahmin in some other way. Another 


' Fergusson, pi. LXV, 6g. j. 

^ Fergusson, pi. LXV, fig, i. 

AS.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XLIII, fig. 2 . 

3 A.S.3.I., Vol. I, pi. XLIIL fig. 2 . 

4 A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pis. XXXII, fig. I : XLIII, fig. 2 . 
Fergusson, pi. LXV, fig. i, 

5 A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XXXII, fig. I. 

Fergusson, pi. LXV, fig. 1 . 

6 .VS.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XXXII, fig, r. 

Fergusson, pi. LXV, fig. i. 

7 F’ergusson, pi. LXV, fig. i. 
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monkey perched on the roof of the hut is watching the scene below and looks as though 
it might jump on to the brahmin, perhaps to prevent thereb> the gift of the children. The 
action of the monkeys would indicate that even the beasts were displeased and distressed 
at the gift of the children. Above all this is another scene. 'Fhe brahmin with an 
umbrella in his left hand is seen driving away the children, beating them with a staff 
which he holds in his right hand. The children are clinging to each other and looking 
back with terror at the brahmin. According to the stnrv the brahmin went into the 
jungle, bit off a creeper and with it bound the bo>’s right hami to the girl’s left and 
dnna^ them away beating them with the ends of the creeper. 

Seulptiire 6^ (pi. \^1). — The scene to the right of the hut shows tiie priiu'e in nualitation 
under a tree with his legs crossed and his palms placed one over the other. Madri is 
seen approaching him from the forest, much fatigue tl and carrying on her shoulder 
as in Amaravati ' a bamboo to the ends of whi('h are suspended two baskets, doubtless 
containing the fruits anti other provisions that she had collected. This type (d' basket, 
kavadi as it is called, is still used in these parts for ('arrying things, especially watcT- 
pots. She is approaching him trembling, either apprehending some misha]) at home, 
or at sight of the heads of lions in front of her, whi('h are also shown in Amaravati. It 
is said that the gods, in order to aid the prince in his gift of the (duldren witlunit any 
obstruction from their mother, detained her purposely in the forest till dusk by presenting 
before her a lion, a tiger, and a leopard which obstructed her way The presence, 

therefore, of the lions’ heads in the sculpture tits in with tliis detail in the story. The 

seeming meditation of the prince was assumed by him as he wanted to avoid causing 
grief to his wife by explaining to her how he had parted with the children. He 

thought that he might stop her putting him (iuesti(,)ns regarding the children if she 

found him silent and in meditation, there lacing an agreement between them that she 
should not disturb him when he was thus engaged The sculptor has added life to the 
scene by introducing such beasts as deer, monkey, squirrel and snake. The introduction 
of a night bird into the scene is signiti('ant, for it shows that the sun had already set 
and that Madri, who was rniuT fatigued, was able to return only very late, after dusk, 

Seulpturc H (])!. VI). —The last ixtnel in the frieze illustrates an incident in the 
story which is but an indication of the reconciliation that followed. King Sanj.iya, the 
father of the prince, is seated as in Amaravati on a thnme with his grandchildren, 
Jali and Kanhajina, one on each knee. Two attendants hold chamaras (fly whi^k*^) at 
his back and a dwarf sits on the ground in front with his face up-turned, looking at the 
group above, his left hand pointing at a veh^.el presumably containing some <lrmk It 
would seem that he is trying to turn the attention of the king from his grand( hildren to 
the drink before him. The roof above shows three t'haitya archer or kudus of thetvpe 

' Fc'rgii^''t»n, pi, LXV. fig. i. 

A S.S.I., Vol, J, pi. XXXII, lig. I. 

The Tataku. \'ol. VI. edited by Cowell, p[). 270 and, 

' A.S.S.I , Vol. I. pi. XXXIl, fig. I. 
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occurring in the Aniaravati sculptures and other Buddhist buildings, the forerunners of the 
modern kudu which we so often see in South Indian temples. 

The story relating to the scene briefly runs thus:— The children who were given 
away to the brahmin were taken through the city of their grandfather, the king. The 
gods, it is said, brought the brahmin and the children to the palace. The king learnt 
from the brahmin that they were his own grandchildren, whom and whose parents he 
felt he had much wronged. He requested them to get on his lap but they refused saying 
that they were not free and that the prince had set prices on them if they should be free. 
The king paid the brahmin the prices he demanded and after setting them free “took 
one on his hip, while their grandmother took the other.’’ But in the sculpture we find 
that both the children are seated on the knees of their grandfather whose portly form 
indicates that he was enjoying affluence while his son was suffering in the forest. 

The payment of the prices demanded by the brahmin for their release, followed 
by the children getting on their grandfather’s knees, is represented in one Aniaravati 
sculpture" while in the Goli sculpture the latter part alone is sculptured leaving 
the first part to be inferred. The latter parts of the story, viz., the prince’s forest- 
life after banishment, the gift of the children to the brahmin and of Madri to 
Sakra, and the king seeking his son and Madri in the forest with the aid of his grand- 
children, are vividly and elaborately sculptured at Sanchi ^ Fergusson, who fails to 
identify it as a jataka, suggests that it is “the most complete picture of Dasyu life and 
manners which the Sanchi Tope affords.”^ But in view of this identification his 
suggestion cannot be maintained. 

Sculpture I \x>\. VI ). — To the right of this panel and marking one end of the frieze 
stands a yakshi (dryad) associated with a tree as on the upper part of the Sanchi gate- 
way. She wears an ornamental girdle, anklets, wristlets and ear-rings and stands in a 
sensuous attitude playing on a harp with her left foot resting on the head of a makara. 
This figure, like the Sanchi ones, is beautifully expressive, “but in their vivid pagan 
utterance of the love of life, how little can we call them early Buddhist art.”-^ The other 
end of the frieze, which is missing, must have had a similar yakshi, and Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil distinctly remembers having seen it. Such yakshis and nagas and other 
ornamental figures serve the same artistic purpose as the Hindu dvarapalakas. 

No, 4. WORSHIP OF THE STUPA. (PI. VII.) 

This is a small slab l' l' in surface measurement. The different parts of the 

stupa are all well shown. Over a lotus base is placed a railing with pilasters, and above 
the railing is a dome with garlands and a circle where they cross each other, on its surface. 
The box-like capital rests on the dome and is surmounted by the rough outline of perhaps 

^ A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pk XXXII, fig. I. 

Fergusson, pi XXXII, fig. 2. 

3 Fergusson, p. 129. 

4 A. K. Kumaraswami, ** Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. 325, 
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an umbrella at the top, and by two rows of four umbrellas placed one over the other, one 
on each side. To the left of the stupa stand two men worshipping it while a lady 
prostrates herself before it, but the stone is much damaged here. To the right of it stands 
a woman with a basket of flowers in her left hand while her right hand is raised up as if 
in the act of worshipping the stupa with flowers. Another woman prostrates herself 
before the stupa like the one on the left, while a boy stands behind with his hands folded 
in worship (anjali). Such scenes are common at Amaravati, 


FRIEZE No. 3. (Pis. VII A, VIIL) 

The temptation of the Buddha (pi. VII).— This frieze, incomplete on either side and 
much worn, is from the north side of the stupa and is 4' l" x in area. The lower margin 
includes a sunk band in which are inserted at intervals of about 5" heads of those 
“nondescript sphinx-like animals”' (lions?') that recur so often in Amaravati. 1 he 
Buddha, who can be distinguished by a halo round his head, is sitting on a platform 
under the bodhi tree, while Mara’s daughters surround him and try to tempt him in all 
ways to wean him away from his purpose. Two of Mara’s daughters stand on the right 
while the third (the sculpture is here much damaged) stands on the left. The Buddha is 
raising his right hand in disdain, indicating that he will never succumb to Mara’s tempta- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the Buddha has two robes, an under cloth and an 
upper cloth with which he has partially covered his chest in the yajhopavTta fashion 
(crosswise from the left shoulder). Further to the right warriors and goblins are seen 
departing from the spot apparently defeated. These were sent by Mara to attack the 
Buddha and divert his attention, and they depart when the Buddha attains Buddhahood 
in spite of their attempts to prevent it. 

Mara himself is seen mounted on an elephant, turning back as he departs and 
worshipping the Buddha, thereby indicating that he accepts defeat, while another figure, 
perhaps the mahout, is seated behind him also worshipping the Buddha. Mara riding an 
elephant is seen in six of the Amaravati sculptures, one from the rail '' and five from the 
casing 3. In the attitude of Mara and the presence of someone behind him on the elephant 
this sculpture presents a striking resemblance to one on the Amaravati casing \ 

The Buddha’s temptation is a favourite scene among early Buddhist sculptors. But it 
is not usual to find Mara shown as riding an elephant and worshipping the Buddha. Six 
instances have however been found in Amaravati as noted above. A passage from the 
“ NidSnakatha,” ^ however, wdll help us to identify the person on the elephant as Mara and 


^ A.S.S.I., Vol. I, p. 79. 

^ Fergusson, pi. LVIII, fig. i. 

5 Fergusson, pi. LXXXIV, fig. 3. 

A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pis. XXXI, fig. 6 ; XXXII, fig. 4 : XXX\ 1 , fig. : XXX\ ill, fig* 5. 
^ Fergubson, pi. LXXXIV, fig. 3. 

5 'Prubner’s Oriental Series, Vol. 1 , ” Nidanakatha,” p- 07. 
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a free translation of it runs thus: -“Then Mara, the an^el, mounted bis elephant, two 
hundred and fifty leagues high, named (lirimekhala (girded witli mountains') . 
so he called on his host and said ‘ why stand you still ? seize, or slay or drive away this 
Prince.’ He himself mounted the Mountain Girded and, seated on his back, approached 
the future Buddha and cried out ‘Get up Siddhartha, from that seat.’ “ Again on p. i8o 
of Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism (a translation from a Singhalese manuscript), Mara is 
referred to thus:— “So saying he mounted his elephant, Girimekhala and brandishing his 
formidable discus on every side he approached the prince.” The fact that he is shown 
as worshipping the Buddha with folded hands presumably means that Mara accepts 
defeat at the hands of the Buddha and recognizes the Buddha’s superiority over him. 
Here also Hardy’s book (p. 182) helps us for Mara is said to have exclaimed — “Oh Prince 
Siddhartha ! I perceive that thou art powerful, and that thou art glorious. I will proclaim 
thy courage to the world, I will proclaim thy power: forgive, forgive,” and so saying to 
have fled to his own world. 

The division between the scenes on the slab is made by three knobs or rivet-heads 
as in Amaravati, neatly carved like a full-blown lotus. In Amaravati, however, the 
middle knob in each is sometimes carved with small figures. ' 

Pair of human figures (pi. VIII b). — In a small panel between two rows of these knobs 
stand a man and a woman The man has his head half turned towards the woman, who 
has her head turned away from him and shows him her back. Her left hand is thrown 
back over her head. She is seemingly cross with the man, presumably her lover, but 
having turned away from him, fears that he may depart and so has thrown her hand back 
in half reconciliation. 

Sujdta feeding the Bodhisattva (pi, VIII C). — The next scene on the right is much worn 
and is broken at the right end. The Bodhisattva, who is seated on a stone, is served 
with food by Sujdta, the daughter of the village headman of Uruvela. He is washing 
his hands with water poured out from a vessel held by one lady while another holds 
another vessel with a handle containing, perhaps, food. Another lady prostrates herself 
before the Bodhisattva, while three more stand in reverent attitudes behind the lady with 
the water vessel. The foremost among these three holds something in her hand, perhaps 
food. Another woman belonging to this group stands behind the Bodhisattva writing 
something on or pointing at a circular disc on the wall. Her significance is not clear. 
The Bodhisattva has his uppei garment thrown over his chest in the yajnOpavTta fashion. 

The presence in the panel of so many women besides Sujata is somewhat puzzling, 
as most of the Buddhist texts speak of Sujata alone carrying rice boiled with milk to the 
Bodhisattva just before his enlightenment. The “ Nidanakatha,” however, says that Sujata 
approached the Bodhisattva with this food accompanied by her slave girl, Punna. A 
Tibetan account of the life of the Buddha derived from such sources as the Lalita-vjstara, 
which was translated by Rockhill ^ speaks of two daughters of the village headman Sena, 


* A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pL XLII, fig. 4. 

- Trubner’a Oriental Series, “ Life of the Buddha,” p, 30. 
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named Nanda and Nandabala who prepared milk soup for the Bodhisattva and carried 
it to him. I base my identification on an account of the feeding of the Bodhisattva found 
in “The Buddha and his Religion/’ by J. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. He says that Sujata 
was very much devoted to the Bodhisattva and was feeding him assisted by ten of her 
women. The broken part of the sculpture may perhaps have contained the remaining 
three women. R. S. Hardy says in his “Manual of Buddhism” that Sujata carried the food 
to the tree where the Bodhisattva was sitting resplendent, accompanied by a procession 
of sixteen thousand maidens and that she afterwards brought perfumed water that he 
might wash his hands. We read also that the five mendicants, who became later on the 
Buddha’s first disciples, and who were subjecting themselves to all sorts of mortifu ations, 
lost their confidence in the Buddha when he took food from the village girls and viewed 
his action with distrust. * 

The halo round his head is unusual in scenes before he had attained BuddhahtK)d. 
The “Nidanakatha/’ however, and other books like ” The Buddha” by Kditli Holland speak 
of a shining halo and rays of golden light issuing forth from the body of the Bodhisattva 
when Sujata went to the tree under which he was seated to offer him food, on seemg 
which “she took him for the god who had answered her prayers.” Almost all the 
books that speak of the life of the Buddha are agreed in saying that rays of light issued 
forth from the Bodhisattva when Sujata was approaching him. 

No. 5. THE BUDDHA PREACHING. (PI. IX.) 

This slab, which is unfortunately broken at the top, is 4' lo' X3 t while the 
sculptural portion alone is 3' 4” x 2' The same scene is represented in six Amara- 

vati sculptures'. It shows the Buddha seated cross-legged as in these six, on a throne 
with his left hand placed on his lap indicating half-meditation and his right hand (which 
is missing) raised in the “ abhaya mudra,” the posture of dispelling fear. In one of the 
Amaravati sculptures", however, the left hand is raised and holds the e<ige of the upper 
cloth. To the Buddha’s right are seen the hand and the breast of a person whose head 
is missing. He was evidently holding a chamara or fly-whisk over the head of the 
Buddha. A similar figure, broken and missing, must have stood to the left of the Buddha. 
Such attendant figures are shown in the Amaravati sculptures too. Below the throne 
and in front of the Buddha are seated three disciples or w'orshippers. Twm of them 
worship the Buddha with folded hands showing their front to the spectator while a third, 
the central figure, similarly dressed, worships him with his back turned towards us. 
They have head-dresses characteristic of the royalty and the nobility of the times, 
kundalas (ear-rings), necklaces and armlets. Similar head-dresses and ornaments are 
shown in the Amaravati sculptures^ 


^ A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pis. XVI, figs. 3 and 4; Xd, fig. 6; XLII, fig. 9; XLVI, fig. i . XXVI, 
llg. I- 

= A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XLI, fig. 6 . 

^ A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pis. XLVI, fig. I ; XVI, figs, 3 and 4. 
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No 0 PRINCE SIDDHARTIIA. ; PI. IX i 

This is another slab from the nortii-e.mtern side of the stupa <in(l is 5 3' x 3', the 
sculptural portion alone bein^- 4 3' s 3' It is unfortiirmtely broken arul in four pieces 
The fii^ure is probably that of Prin^ e Siddiifirtfia. The head-dress with a bird in the middle, 
the profuse ornaments — includimt ear-rings, necklaces, armlets and u^mtlet^ -with which 
the figure is deckeil, the chattra or the royal uml)rella whiih a dwarfish yaksha holds 
over him and the cow-tail chamara which another yaksha holds in front, all indicate that 
the figure represents a royal person, and yakshas indicate the Bodhisattva. 

The right hand of the figure holds a bunch of flowers and the left rests on the hip. 
The royal kundalas in the ears, which are symmetrically arranged, ad 1 dignity to the 
figure. The dwarfish yakshas look gratified and seem to gloat over their good fortune in 
serving such a grand master. 


No. 7. CHAITYA SLAB. (PI. X.) 

This chaitya slab is 5' 1I2' ^ 3 ' l' in area. Above the base are three bands with three 
panels above them. The two lower bands bear roughly cut lotus petals except on the 
left where they are plain, presumably unfinished. The three panels are separated from 
each other by crude pilasters on which the dharma-chakra is conspicuous. The band 
above the panels bears roughly cut lotus petals above the middle one and cross hatching 
on either side. The two outer panels show the bodhi-tree with garlands hanging from its 
branches and surrounded by a railing. The central panel contains the principal 
sculpture, an empty throne with full-blown lotuses, placed one on the throne and the other 
on its back. A flat pilaster-like design rises above the lotus at the back and is 
surmounted by a trident. It must be remembered that images of the Buddha are wholly 
absent in the oldest sculptures as at Sanchi and Bharhut, and that “ in cases where his 
presence must be presupposed, it is indicated by symbols, footprints, a wheel, a seat, or 
altar with an umbrella with garlands above/’ and that he, probably, came to be worshipped 
in the form of images only after the period of Asoka. 

Above the panels rises a dome surmounted by a capital in the form of a graduated 
and inverted pyramid which is connected with the dome by a neck technically called 
“gala/’ Over the doorways in the railing rise five tall stelae as in similar slabs from 
Amaravati k On either side of the capital is a five-tiered umbrella, with a garland hanging 
from it. In Amaravati similar umbrellas are found. They are sometimes so multiplied as 
to have been described by Burgess as “thick foliage/’ “ It is known that the Buddhists 
themselves attach a symbolical meaning to the stupa or parts of it. The two, three, five, 
seven, nine and thirteen umbrellas, and the gradations of the inverted pyramid suggest 
divisions of the Universe.” 


* Fergushun, pis. LXXV— LXXXL 
^ Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism/’ p. 92. 
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As representing a relic shrine, these chaityas were probably objects of veneration, 
which fact is proved in the present rase by the Buddhist symbols, the bodhi tree and the 
sri-pada or foot-prints. 

The stone is broken in two as indicated in plate X, one piece bearing the capital 
and the umbrellas and the other piece, the rest of the chaitya. On the right hand side of 
the base of the slab, where it is unfortunately chipped, there is a small inscription 
(plate X) in Brahnii letters, 4” x in area. This is fully described on pages 39—41. 

No. 8. THE SERMON IN THE DEER-PARK. (PI. XI.) 

This is a small stone, a fragment of a slab broken both at the top and the bottom, 
measuring l' 1(2 ' ^ 9 • The scene represented is familiar. An empty seat or throne 
with cushions behind and below indicates the presence of the Buddha. The two 
deer in front indicate that the place is Miga-dava (Mrga-dava), the deer-park near Sarnath 
where the Buddha is said to have preached his doctrine for the first time and thereby set 
the wheel of the law (dharma-chakra) in motion. 

No. 9. MATI-POSAKA JATAKA. (PI. XI.) 

This is a small slab l' 7^^" x i' 1^2 ' 'n area, also apparently unfinished. The centre 
of the scene is cut out as in wood-work and two elephants have been more or less fully 
carved. The standing elephant has its trunk raised over the other which is huddled up in 
front of it. This sculpture seems to represent the “ Msti-posaka Jataka ’ (Sanskrit, 
MatrpOsaka-Jataka) or “the elephant who supported or fed his mother.” ' 

The story briefly narrated runs thus-— The Bodhisattva came into being as a magni- 
ficent elephant and was fond of his mother who was blind. Realizing that none else than 
himself will care well for her and feed her he left the herd of elephants, 80,000 in number, 
that surrounded him, and went with his mother to a lonely place. Mount CandOrana, where 
he placed her in a cave beside a lake and attended to her wants. 

One day a forester from Benares lost his way in the forest and was loudly lamenting. 
On hearing his cries the compassionate Bodhisattva took him on his back, carried him 
out of the forest and showed him the way to the city. The forester, on entering the city, 
learnt that the king was in need of a state-elephant to succeed the one that had just 
died. He told the king what he saw in the forest and with his consent left for the forest 
with elephant-tamers to capture the Bodhisattva. It was easy work for him to capture him 
and bring him to the city as the Bodhisattva was too virtuous to offer any resistance. 
“ If I give way to anger, my virtue will be marred. So to-day I will not be angry, 
not even though pierced with knives.” ’ 

The king took a great liking to him and when the time for feeding him came caused 
fine and choice food to be placed before him. But not a bit would he eat saying that he 
would eat nothing without his blind mother whom he had left in a cave by the side of a 


*^The Jataka, Vol. IV, edited by Coweil, No. 455. 
^ The Jataka, Vol. IV, edited by Cowell p. 59 
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lake. “ My mother by Candorana, ah blind, ah wretelied i ne ! Heats with her foot on 
some tree-root for lack of me, her son.” On hearing this tiie king gave him his freedom. 
No sooner was he free than the Budhisattva ran to the forest where ” hVoin the cool and 
limpid pool, where elephants frequent, he with his trunk drew water, and his mother all 
besprent!’’ The blind mother thought that it had begun to rain and cursed the person 
who brought on the rain — 

‘‘Who brings unseasonable rain-what evil deity? 

For he is gone, my own, my son, who used to care for me 
The Bodhisattva explained matters and reassured her thus — 

” Rise mother ! why should you there lie ? your own, your son has come ! 

Vedeha, Kasfs glorious king, has sent me safely home.” 

On hearing this the mother returned thanks to the gods and the king for restoring 
her son. 

The elephant that is shown in the sculpture as lying down is the mother of the 
Bodhisattva, “ lying huddled up in a cave hard a lake.” The small portion of the 
sculpture in front of the she-elephant and below her son, which shows some lilies and 
other water-plants represents the “cool and limpid pool” referred to in the story. 
The Bodhisattva is standing in front of his blind mother, who is not aware of his 
presence, with his trunk full of water and raised up as if about to pour water over 
her. That the standing elephant is male and the lying one a female is indicated by 
the difference in the length of their tusks. The mother looks smaller than her son who 
appears grand and magnificent. This is in accordance with the story for the Bodhisattva 
was in the prime of youth and enjoying good health. Otherwise the forester would not 
have taken pains to get him for his king and the king would not have accepted him as 
his state-elephant and himself offered him choice food. Moreover, he was the lord of 
a herd of 8o,000 elephants. The mother was blind, old and feeble and almost sinking 
from grief, being separated from her dear son, Avho had been taken away to the city. 
She was starving all the time that her son was away as she had no one to feed her and 
get her water to drink from the pool. 


No. 10 . SASA JATAKA. (PI. XI.) 

This small slab is from the eastern side of the stupa and is i' 3h" 9h" in area. The 
scene carved here is from the Sasa Jataka, one of the birth-stories of the Bodhisattva. 
The same jataka is also shown in one Amaravati sculpture.' The story runs briefly 
thus : In a forest, frequented by ascetics, the Bodhisattva lived as a hare. He did 
no being any harm and lived such a virtuous life that he was allowed to behave 
like the king of animals. But more especially he had won the affections of a monkey, 
a jackal and an otter. These three friends learnt their lessons in virtue from the hare and 
behaved like him. 


^ Fergusson, pi, LXXXII, fig, 2 , 
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On a day preceding the full-moon day, which was considered holy as being a fast day, 
the hare spoke to his friends that they should have alms in readiness the next da\ to he 
distributed to the worthy. They readily assented and when the day dawned each 
brought some kind of food to offer to the guests. The otter got seven rohita or red 
fish, the jackal a lizard and a pot of sour milk, and the monkey mangoes The hare 
thought thus: — “If I find a worthy object what is my gift to be? I live on grass onl> 
and one cannot offer grass ... I shall give him mvself; he shall not go hence 
empty-handed.” Sakra, the king of the gods, discerned his thoughts and desirous of 
putting him to the test came in the form of a brahmin to the forest. He ai>proac:hed the 
otter, the jackal, and the monkey, one after the other and told them, “ Wise Sir, if I ('ould 
get something to eat, after keeping the fast, I would perform all my priestly duties.” 
And they in turn offered him the things they had got in the morning. The brahmin 
promised to take them the next day and approacheti the hare with the same request. 
The hare offered his own body and asked him to “go, gather wood, and kindle a fire, 
when I will roast myself ; roasted thou mayest consume me.” When the brahmin had 
kindled the fire and had seated himself before it the hare leaped into the air and plunged 
into the midst of the blazing fire “as the supreme hamsa plunges into a pond with 
laughing lotuses.” But the fire burned him not and Sakra assuming his real form 
explained how he had come to put the hare’s virtue to the test. “ And squeezing the 
mountain, with the essence thus extracted, he daubed the sign of a hare on the orb of the 
moon ” to make his “virtue known throughout a whole aeon.” 

In this sculpture the hare stands in the centre with its fore-Icgs raised up as if in the 
act of plunging into the fire in front of it while at Amaravati it is shown as running and 
about to fall into the fire. Its friends—the otter, the monkey and the jackal — can be seen 
behind it watching reverently the event. The monkey holds a big mango in its hands and 
the jackal, which can be distinguished by its bushy tail, holds something in its mouth, 
probably the lizard referred to in the story, and the otter stands behind. The monkey and 
the otter are not shown in the Amaravati sculpture in which there was no room for them, 
the sculpture being about a foot in length, while the jackal stands on its hind-legs behind 
the hare. To the right of the fire and in front of the hare squats the brahmin, as in 
Amaravati, clothed as an ascetic. He is shown as having a beard which is not found 
\n the case of the Amaravati brahmin. The jar by his side and the cups before him 
are evidently intended for keeping things like water, ghee, etc,, necessary for the discharge 
of his “priestly duties.” The brahmin holds his right fist with his left hand—a pose in 
rituals indicating devout attention and purity (sraddhSc The place where the incident is 
said to have happened is referred to in the story as one frequented by ascetics, in some 
inhabited region of a forest. It would be easy, therefore, to account for the presence in 
the sculpture of a hut behind the brahmin, a stupa farther up and the three persons other 
than the brahmin. The hut is also shown behind the brahmin in the Amaravati sculpture. 
The person standing on the extreme left may be taken to be a brahmin or an ascetic. 
He holds something in his left hand while his right arm is bent and the hand held 
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in a pose suggesting wonder. Another brahmin sits in front of the fire and by the side of 
the hare. He seems to be watching the brahmin (Sakra) pouring something, perhaps 
ghee, into the fire. The third person standing between the two watching brahmins 
seems to be a man of dignity, perhaps a king as can be gathered from his attire, with a 
long cap on his head resembling the kirlta or royal head-dress generally associated with 
Vishnu. A similar figure dressed in the same way and standing in the same position 
with hands lifted and pointing at something abov^e is also shown in the Amaravati 
sculpture. This suggests that he is none else than Sakra, the erstwhile brahmin, who 
assuming his real form points at the sky, perhaps at the moon. 

Date, 

No definite indication of the date of this stupa has yet been discovered. When 
discussing the date of the Amaravati stupa Burgess came to the conclusion that the 
investigator ‘‘has to depend on a long and wide experience of styles of sculpture, 
architecture, palaeography and the like, to lead him to an approximate date’’ and that 
the evidence of style is generally the most trustworthy and inscriptions are the most 
useful if used with caution b This is also the case with the Goli stupa. The only other 
known stupa in South India with which we can compare it with advantage is the big 
stupa at Amaravati about which Burgess says, “ No other shrine that we know of in 
India presented such a profusion of sculpture, and in quality it was unequalled by any. 
Well might Hiuen Thsang say that it ‘ displayed all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Baktria.”^^ 

It was surrounded by a carved rail and ornamented with carved casing slabs. The 
stupa, according to Burgess, rose to a height of perhaps a hundred feet and must have had 
a very brilliant effect. It was evidently the greatest stupa of the district. The facts 
that the rail is said to have been erected through the influence of Nagarjuna 3, that addi- 
tions and repairs were made to the stupa in the time of the Satavahana king Pulumavi 
III % that Amaravati, the seat of the stupa, was at one time the capital of the Satava- 
hana kings 3 and probably also of the early Pallava kings a little later ^ that the Pallava 
heir-apparent, Sivaskandavarman, issued a copper plate grant to his father’s governor 
at Dhannakada (Amaravati) requiring him to give a village named Viripara as grant to 
two brahmins ^ that casing slabs, many of them more elaborately sculptured than even the 
rail, were erected round the stupa, and that the Buddhist pilgrim fiom China, Hiuen 

^ A.S.S.I., VoL I, p. 2, 

" Ibid,, p. 25. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 5 and ii. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p, 261. 

♦ A.S.S.I., Vob I, pp. 100 and 112. 

5 Jouveau-Dubreuil, ‘'Ancient History of the Deccan,” 1920, pp. 4C-4T. 

^ Ibid,, p, 54. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 87. 
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Thsang visited the place on a pilgrimage ^—clearly show how great the stupa was 
considered. 

A study of some of the earliest Brahmi inscriptions found on the stupa lead us to the 
conclusion that the Amaravati stupa is probably the oldest extensively sculptured stupa 
in South India “ dating originally from perhaps about 200 B.C/’ ^ From the older stupa at 
Bhattiprolu, though it was sculptured to some extent, a few fragments only are known ^ 
one of which is in the Madras Museum. 

In Amaravati four periods of construction are easily discernible. First come a few 
slabs bearing inscriptions or carvings or both which are closely related to those of the 
Bharhut stupa, and probably date from about the same period (B.C. 200). Next come 
slabs such as are illustrated on plate XCUlof “ Tree and Serpent Worship ” by Fergusson. 
They are broad and of varying heights, containing panels arrranged one above the 
other, showing generally the Buddha preaching, a vase, or worship of the Buddha’s 
foot-prints placed on a throne, or the dharmachakra or the stupa ^ with a frieze of 
animals (lions ?) and over them a line of double trisulas s. On the strength of the form 
of the characters of the inscriptions found on these slabs we must conclude that they 
are older ^ than the railing, and perhaps date from first century B.C. or A.D. ^ The many 
chaitya slabs (e.g. that figured in plate I of A.S*S.I., Vol. I) that apparently formed 
part of the casing of the basement platform were obviously inspired by the 
sculptured stupa and its railing and must therefore have been later than either. The 
outer railing shown on these slabs might, of course, have been taken from an earlier 
wooden railing of which the stone one must then have been a very close copy. Palseo- 
graphical evidence, however, precludes the view that these slabs are earlier than the stone 
railing. 

The rail, both sides of which were carefully carved, was about 13' high and was 
formed of upright slabs or pillars connected by three cross-bars between each pair of 
uprights, the whole being surmounted by a coping 2^ 9" high, ornamented outside with a long 
wavy flower-roll carried by men. The inner side of the rail w'as filled with ‘ sculptures 
of great elaboration and beauty of detail, representing scenes of sacred legend and of 
everyday life or history ^ The sculptures on the outer side were either half discs or full 
discs and were rather more conventional and uniform in design. The palaeography of 


* Beal. “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” Vol. II, p. 221. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, “ Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions,’ p. 260. 
A.S.S I., Vol. I, p. lor. 

3 Rea, South Indian Buddhist Anti(}uities,^’ pis. \ II, ^ III and IX. 

^ A.S.S.L, Vol. I, p, 89, fig. 27. 

3 A.S.S.L, VoL I, pis. XLVI, XLVII, XLVIII, figs, i, 2 and 3. 

Fergusson, pis. XCIII, XCIV, XCVI, fig. 4, and XCVII. 

^ Fergusson, p, 216. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol, XV, p. 260. 

8 AS.S.L, Vol. I, p. 25. 
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the inscriptions found on the rail, a popular Tibetan tradition associating^ the Buddhist 
Acarya, Nagarjuna, with the construction of the rail\ and an inscription ’ found on a 
broken slab which “indicates that in his [VasisthTputra Sri-Pulurnavi’s] reign or about the 
middle of the second century, the stupa at Anuiravati was undergoing additions or 
embellishments go to prove that the rail came into existence in the latter part of the 
second century A.D.^ 

The casing slabs of the fourdi period though only about 6' high were more richly and 
elaborately carv^ed than the rail. Plate LXXV of Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent 
Worship” probably gives a fair idea of the arrangement of the sculptures, though one 
would infer from observing carefully the chaitya slab shown in pL I of A.S.S.L, Vol. I, 
that the chakra pillars rather than the steles terminating in small stupas came next to the 
chaitya slabs. There might have been other slabs also interposed between these 
chaitya slabs^ The whole seems to have been surmounted by a continuous line of 
friezes ^ which, like most of the slabs, were richly and elaborately sculptured on one 
side only. The date assigned to these sculptures on grounds of their style and the form 
of their inscriptions is the third century A.D. ^ 

While there were thus at least four periods of construction in Amaravati this does 
not appear to have been so in Goli as the stupa is ver^^ small and the style of the 
carvings does not suggest that the sculptures were done at different periods. The whole 
stupa might even have been built in a few months. Of the different styles of sculpture 
found at Amaravati that of the fourth period slabs most resembles that of the Goli 
sculptures. This resemblance must now be examined critically. 

The lower margin of the Goli friezes (Nos. i, 2 and 3) is designed as a sunk band 
with or without projecting heads of animals resembling those described by Burgess as 
“ non descript Sphinx-like animals ” (lions ?) placed at intervals.^ Frieze No. 3 (A, B and C) 
shows these animals in the sunk band while the other friezes (Nos. I and 2) show in the 
place of these animals small square projections placed at equal intervals. The average 
height and width of these friezes agree in general with those of the friezes from the 
Amaravati fourth period. 

Another feature which characterizes both Goli and the Amaravati fourth period friezes 
is the separation of the scenes by three knobs or rivet-heads, neatly carved and designed 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp, 259 and 261. 

A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pp. 5 and ii. 

A.S.S.I., Vol, I, pi. LVI, No. I. 

3 A.S.S.L, Vol. T, p, 100. 

A.S.S.L, Vol. I, p. 12. 

3 A.S.S.I., Vol. I, p. 70. 

^ A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pis. XL, hg. i; XLII, figs. 4, 5 and 6. 

Fergusson, pi. LXXXIL 

' A S.S.L, Vol. I, pp. 12 and 112. 

“ A.S.S.I,, Vol. I, pis. XLII, figs. 4, 5 and 6 ; XL, fig. i and p. 79. . 

Fergusson, pL LXXXIL 
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like a full blown lotus. Frieze No. 3 may be compared with figs. 4, 5 and 6 of pi. XLII, 
of A.S.S.I., Vol. I, and pis. LXXXII, figs, i, 2, 3 and 5; LXXXllI, LXXXIV, figs. 2 and 
3 of Fergiisson’s. “ Tree and Serpent Worship.’^ 

Attention may now be drawn to the costume of the Buddha. In three of the Goli 
sculptures (pis. VII A ; VIII C ; IX No. 5) his costume is of the usual type, composed of two 
cloths, an under cloth and an upper cloth, the latter partially covering his chest in the 
yajhopavlta fashion and leaving the right shoulder bare. In the other two (pis. II F and 
III H), however, a loose robe, hanging from the neck to the toes, completely covers his body 
and nearly the whole of his under cloth. This type of costume in which, accord- 
ing to M Foucher, we can see the Gandhara influence, characterises Buddha statues 
of the Kushan period (cf. Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum, Mathura, pi. XV a 
No. A. 4). The posture of these two figures with the hands raised level with the 
shoulders also seems to characterise the Kushan style of sculpture. 1 he same 
posture and robe is found in the majority of sculptures from the fourth period at 
Amaravati, c.g., A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pis. XLII, figs. 5 and 6 ; XXXIII, fig. I ; Fergusson “Tree 
and Serpent Worship’^ pis. LXXXII, fig. 2 ; LXXXIII, fig. 2; LXXVII. It appears that this 
indication of Kushan influence on Buddhist sculpture was slowly descending to 
South India from the second century A.D. and reached the Krishna region about the period 
of the construction of the rail \ But it is evident from the occurrence of this type of Buddha 
in a majority of sculptures from the fourth period only that this Kushan type of Buddha 
only came into general use at about this time at Amaravati. The fact that t\vo out of five 
figures of Buddha from the Goli stupa are of this type points to their having been carved 
at about the same period. Thus the Goli stupa> being only a small one, should have been 
built at about the same time. This is a suggestion made to me by Dr. Jouvcau-Dubreuil 
for which I am thankful to him. 

Out of the many subjects treated by the early Buddhist sculptors several were carved 
both at Amaravati and at Goli. They are as follows 


* Fergusson, pis, LIX, fig. 2 ; LXIV, fig. 2. 
A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XXVI, fig. 3. 
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Scene. 


I. Sujata feed- 
ing the 
Bodhi- 
sattva 


2. The temp- 
tation. 


3. The sermon 
in the 
Deer- 
Park. 


[n.s., 


i Go!i. 

1 

i 


Frieze Xo. 3 (pi. VIII c). The 
Bodhisattva is seated facing the right. 
His legs are hanging down and his 
hands are both stretched out to re- 
ceive the water that is poured down 
by one of the women. One woman 
stands to his left and the rest stand 
to his right. 


Frieze No. 3 (pi. VII a). The Bud- 
dha sits on a raised seat with his 
right hand raised and the left palm 
resting on his lap. Mara is mounted 
on an elephant on the right and his 
daughters stand on either side of the 
Buddha. A mahout rides behind 
Mara and his goblins and warriors 
also stand on the right. 


No. 8 (pi. XI). The Buddha^s pre- 
sence is indicated by an empty throne. 
Two deer are shown in front of it. 
As the stone is only a fragment it is 
difficult to say what other details 
were originally carved. 


.Vinaravati Second I^eriod. 


(1) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., VoL I, 

pi. XLVI, hg. 2 

(2) Fergusson, pi. XCVIII^ fig. 2. 

In the former the Buddha is shown as in 
Goli, while in the latter he is not 
shown, but his presence is indicated by 
an empty throne with foot-prints below,: 
a trisula at the back and the bodhi 
tree above. In both Mara is sitting on | 
the ground by the side of the Buddha, | 
on the Buddha’s left in No, i and on 
his right in No. 2, In No. i two 
goblins are seen attacking the Buddha, 
one on each side, while in No. 2 three 
stand on the Buddha’s right, one aim- 
ing a blow at the Buddha with a staff, 
another howling and the third depart- 
ing from the scene. Four of Mara’s 
daughters, one of whom is worshipping 
the Buddha, are seen in No. 2 on the 
Buddha’s left, wffiile only one is seen 
in Xo, I, and as standing on the 
Buddha’s right. 


(1-3), British Museum, Fergusson, pi. 

XCIV, figs. I, 4 and 5. 

The Buddha’s presence is indicated by an 
empty throne as in Golf, but the absence 
of the deer in front of the throne makes 
it difficult for us to decide if it is the 
deer-park that is intended to be 
sculptured. 
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X'AMl. 


'(^) Briiisii Mipfuin, 1 < r^n--un, pl.^ 

X< I\h fiUN I, 4 anti 5 . 

■d ^ ritmh Mipeuni, ler^im-cn. pi XCV, 

't-3' 

, to) Intiiari Museum. Calcutta, X. S. 

:;7cn 

Ahe Buddha s jir..^tnac is ip’ially indicated 
I by an eni[}L} throne with attendants 

i standing and worshippers seated or 

j standing on <dth* r side. (Xos. i, 2, 3^ 

; 4, 6, 7. S, and 10 ) 

Som/Linu'S tiio Buddha i'^ shown ‘heated on 
the throne muah in the same attitude 
j as in Coll with or without bis right 

j shoulder and arm co\ered. (Xos. i 

i and 5,) 
j 


5, Subjuga- 
tion of 
the 

elephant 

X’alagiri. 


Frieze X'o. i h ([d. HI). The ele-i 
phant is shown t^Mtsu first doing | 
ha\'oc in the streets and next kneiMngp 
before the Buddha, who is com pic tel \ , 
covered and follow<.d by his di'^cifiles. ' 


6. Chaddanta Frieze No. i c and r> (pi I). The e!e-| 
Jataka. > phant is shown first fNo. r c), with; 

; the herd and then as having fallen j 

j into the [)it where the hunter, dressed ; 
1 as a monk, is sawing its tusks i 
! Above the hunter is shown carrying! 
j two tusks suspended from a pole, j 
! The presentation of the tusks to the 

’ queen is shown in the next panel. 

I (No. I D.). 


J 
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Airiara\uti 'Ihir^i Period. 


Atiuinn at] i oiiit’i Peri' hL 


(i) Madras Mav uiii, A.'^.'> I., \d P 1. {>1. XI. (i A.> ^ I . Add. 1, pi X\’l, fi., 3 
fii: ■ (2) AA. , \ oi i, pi. X\ ], lu < 

{2) Madr.,s Mt AA S.P. \\> 1 . f, pi. Xli, A.^^.L, \oi 1 . pi. WXMi. ha 1 


.aui 4. 


t) 


) Ma(Pas Musv imp A ^ I , \ ol. I , ] I. X I \ . 1 =: 1 '<> ■ t 

iia. I. (^. A.-^ - I . \ ( i i, pi. X\\I\, hj i‘ 

U) AFadra. Musclin'. A S -.1 . \ ol J. pPX\ II. f; nj A \ L pP XXWIII, 

114,4. ,, ! 

(5') rvladras Mioi iiin, A.'s.S 1 ., \ o]. I, pi. XAIII. (lo) Madr.i> .\I us. mu, .\.S S I.. 

iiu:. 3. ^ P- .V 

(d) Madras Mu'-cinn, A.'^.S.I., \(>P I, pi XX. (ii) Madi.is Mtist um, A > I , \ <> 1 . I 
fip. 2 ! 1'- 

(7 and S) Madra^^ Museum. . \ oP I, p].’(!r'] M idras .M i. -( nui, \i.' i 

X\I 1 1 , I, 2 , ami i i'ur. i. 

(^9 and ic) Madfjs Mii^.mmi, A.'^ . VoP 1 , pi. (m) Madras .Mu-i uni, I ., \ ol I. 

.X.X\d, Pies. I and 2. j li'i i. 

( 1 1 ) British M iiscii in , ! i ra a-^-i 'U , [)i, 1 A 1 1 1 . I A J-) .M .'d 1 a M u '* uni , .\ '^ > J , \ ( d . I 

(12 and I A Hiitmh .Mus- uui, Krpu— mi, pP ' 

LX IV. hps. I .m<i 2. M L- ' 

(14) I'cnL:U"'on, pi I \\! ; 1 iit; 

( 15 ) Penuu-. n. tL P\\. i {\J id;]: 

Thu Ihwldl'.aV pri i'^ imua'dy ind.n at< d P) arP inr. 

emj^ty thront uith atti nd.mts on ( itPt r ''Up ami (i^ and lu) P.nimh Mrs- mu, I - rpi 
wor^hippi rs in front and on thu side^ Ini LX\I\, lus, i and 

tlirtu cxanipP o h.o\vo\<r, lie is >hoi\n suattai on; (20) Indian .Mustum, ( ah’utta. A, 2, 
tho tiirone aS in (hi:. {Xc-. S Pl>. ^ and XPhr 1 hiddha is u-nally s](,unMat.d 

j ^ I with t'U' atnu'dants and; cip- r wm- 

5 < ;ti t.r >»drof I U‘ Scat. S<-tr, ‘t;n:< s ' 

j is initn atud P> an emyay thrtuvu (\ 

I d, tj, 10 . I p 15 . id, ig and 2 c ) 

\ 

(i') Madras Mus- mn. Ananda K. Locrnara- (t) A ^ P. ''m 1, L pi. XX MU. fa. t 


Pc I 

I..S M,,.- uui, .\.< d.l , v.,i I. 
M: s, nu,. ( . mi:-<.n, p . 


s]) Miw. MU, { . 


r 


swainy. 


Pr.e BuditPia and t^.r 


f (21 A 


I . \d.! L p! \X\\P U '2 


r.Lidd:-,]'^'.!! 1>;. ri, j.aLO.S, I'm i-’Miiit ( M'.m r.:i , 

is ^^.o\vn twK.eas in (hup f r«^t doinct ha^'K ' da. 2. 

in t'le stic' and faPinp at tha L-t; As in (loli hut ciii r 

ot the Buddiia. I \'nieh i-' on a irn /u. 

(1) A..h.^.L, h nl 1 , pi. XVI, llg. d. I 

(2) Madras Mu-eunp A.S \ oP I, pi. XIX. | 

fig- I- 

As in Goli except that the Lirmer shows only tli'd 
scene d(4)icud in No. i i> and the latter <<n]y| 
the s< ene depicted in Nh*. i c, d'he huntml 
returning hun e fa< t s in the opp(*‘^ilo diro( ’ 
and carries Icur tusks. 


a:t\a ^]a‘*s. 


4 -A 


P P' XI . 
.pi \{ 1, 

, i'i M.II. 
pi \i in, 

P \M \ . 

L I 

I \ \ \ M 
] a'^ \ I i L 

a*: in ( h 'll 
ip; ' r- on 

' V P 7 . 

1 \x \n 

m-t No. 3 
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BnUttin. Midra.-- Oov, rum. lit Museum. 


Scene. 


7. 

Jataka. 


S, \’e?^antara 
Jataka, 


9 C ha it} a 
^lab. 


[X.S., 


Atnara\ati Se<'i)nd i’criud 


No. 10 {[u XI ) The hare plunLtin^^ | 
the lire while the ai(.)nkey, jaekal 
and otter together w]ih two hraioiiins 
art watching. Sakra ^tand*^; Iwhiiid 
pointing to the sky. 

Frie/e No. 2 {['1'^. a . ^ and \ I). 
This Jataka elaborately carved in 
Several panels of a lung frie/e, the 
beginning of which is incomplete. 


Goli. 


I No. 7 (pi. X). Is like similar slah'S from 
I the Amaravati casing but not so 
I elaborately carved. The central 
I niche shows an empty throne \\hile a 
I bodhi tree occupies the niches on 
! cither side. 


(1) Madras Museum, A..^.S.I., Vol. I, pL 

XLVI, fig. 4. 

(2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I.. \ ol T, ph 

XLVII, fig. 4. 

Madras Museum, A S.S.I., Vol. 1 . pi. 

XhVIII, fig. 2 . 

.igl Bntish Museum, JTrgU''S</n, pi 

1 X( MIL 

I (5 h) Iditish Museum, Ft rgiiSM'n, pi. 
I XCIV, figs. 3 and 4. 

I (7 British Museum, hergusson, pi. 

XeVIT 

(S) Fergusson. pi XLATII, fig- 
(o) Madras Museum, A.S J., Kjo^-oo. 
pi, XLVII, fig. 4. 

A general outline of the chaitya is shown 
with worshippers standing or sitting on 
either side. In many the steles and 
niches are not as well marked as in Goli. 
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Bmhlhist sculptures a stupa near the GoU eillai^e. 
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Amara\ati 'rhird Period. 


Aniarasan Fourth Pcri<M] 


!(i) British Ft ruus^^on^ T>1. LXXXII, hg. 2. 

I As in (lull exrt |U that the tnoi^kuy. («ttcr and two 
, i)rahniins arc not sho\\n. 'i lie r« S' mhlant e 

j i)etuct.n ^akra litre arul in (lull i'- partu u].tr]\ 

! striking. 

(I) A.S.S.L, Vol. L pi. XXXII, fig. I. i(i) Madiras am, A I., \'o'‘. I. jF XFIII, 

(2') British Museum, Feruuscon. pi. LX\', fig, i. i tFu 2. 

While in No. 1, a later incident in tire story, h 2 ) AS S F, \h.)L I, pi, XXXllI. fiu ^ 

the children getting on theA erandfatber s lap'p-) British Must'um, IS ruu^sun. pi. I, XXVII. 
after they arc set free, is sho\sn as in (luh it i?;(4) British Musi um. l'Lrgii''S,)n, pi. FXXX. fig. i. 
missed out in No 2 and an earlier incident in /J'he story not eunlinuou''h and elahoratelv 
the story, the presentation of the elephant, j ^hown as in ( loh hut on!) a feu as for 

is shown inbtead. | instam e thegdt ol the t hihlren { Nos. 2. ;an<i 41. 

i of the elefihant ( X(.s i and >), « i the hm !< < k-eart 

I and hulirx ks (No. i) and the princess returning 

to tliL hut after the children are gi\tn a\\a\ 
(Nos. g and |). The c oni]>laint of tb.e snhicets 
to the king against the* j^rim e, \\}.i«h is onnt- 
I tt*d in (loll, IS sh<n\n in two s(_ulpti:res i 

j and 2 y 


( i) oritisbi Museum, Fergussrm. pl. F. At) Madras Museum, A A ^ I , \b)I. I. [)1. I. 

(2-3) British Museum, Fergus'^on, pl. .Madras Meseuaj A I . Vol. L pl. 

figs. I and XXXI, ilgs^ o and 7. 

(4) British Museum, Fergusson. '^ 1 . FXIV, fig. 2. ,'i) Madras Mu-eum, A.-^.^.I., \*oI. I. i-i. XL.. 
(^1 British Museum, bergusson. pl. LXV, fig. 2. tig. 2, 

■ 0) Madras Museum. AF h.T . \'o]. I, pl. h'll. (5-u) .Madras Mus nm, \ Vol I, pl. 

hg 2. XFI, tigs. I, 2, 3, 4. and o, 

(7' Madras Museum, I , Vol. 1 , [i!. \IV, (10-12) .Madras .Museum. I.. Voh I. ]-l. 

fig. f), j XLII, figs. 2, 1^ and 

'h) Madras Museum, A. I., Vol I. {iL 13-27) Ma<lras .Museum, -^.F, \ oj I, pl. 

hg. 4. X FI I F tigs. I, 3- 1 1 and i ; 

(<}) Madras .Museum, A , \h»l. 1 . pi. XIX, '(24-251 A,> \’o . F pl X\‘I, iigs ; and 4. 

fig 3 ,(26 27) .X.'-^.S.F, \'ol. F pl XXX 1 1 1 , fms. i a’ld 3. 

I 10) Madras MuLeum, .\A.S F, Vol. I, [) 1 . XX. 4 2S ) I . X ol. F pl.XXXIX, 

fig. I. I ( 29-30) A.S.S. [. X'ol. F pi. XXXX', hgs i and 

(ii) Madras Mubeum. A.S.^.I , Vnl. I, pl. XXI, j 2. 

lig. I. !( 3 I- 34 ) A.S.-F, Vol. 1 , ph XXXX'F figs i 4. 

(1 2) Madras Museum, A.S.'^.T., Vol, F pl. XXIF|(^5 -3^) A S.S.I . \ ol, I, ]»! XXXX IFl‘.^s i and 2. 

fig. I. ( ^7 3S ) A S.^. I . \X)L I. [>1 X X \\ ] 1 1 , tigs 2 

(13 14) .Madras Museum, A S , Vol. Fj and 3. 

pl. XXIII, figs. I ancl 2. !■ P1-41) A F, \ ol. I, pl. XXXI X. :ig> i, 2 

! 3. 

1(42) Hritmh Museum. Ferg-:s.>on, | 1 . LX\\. 
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Bnlktin, Madras Gavrntmcut Miisattu. 


[X.S.. 


, 1 (■,i; ! Aniara\ ati Second rcriixi. 

Scene. wn. \ 


9. Chaitya 

slab — 
c^)nt. 


10. Worship No. 4 (pi. ^ II). A stupa plainly desipii- (i) ^[adras Afuneuni, A.S.S.I.. "V ol. I. 

of the ed with worshippers, both male and pi. XKVI, ti^. 4, 

stupa. I female, on either side. (2) ^[adras Museum, A.S.S.T., Vol. I, 

1 pi. XLMI, fi- 

I (3-4) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, 

’ pl. XLVIII, figs. 2 and 4. 

i (5) British Museum. Fergusson, pl. 

^ XCIII. 

(6-7) British Museum. Fergusson, pi. 

I , XCIV, figs. 3 and 4. 

j !{8) British Museum. Fergusson, pl. 

I I XCVII. 

' (9) Fergusson, pi. XCVIII, fig. 2. 

! (10) Madras Museum, A.S.I., 1905-06, 

I pi. XLVII, fig. 4. 

I Carved as in Goli. The number and the 

I , status of the worshippers vary. 
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Amaravati Third Period. 


Amaravatt 


Fourth Period. 


(15; Madras Museum, A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pi, XXV, (43) British Museuni, Ftr^usson. pi. LXXVP 
fia;. I. 144) pTiti«?h Museum, Fm^usson, pi. lAWII. 

(i6')Ma<iras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XXVI, '(15-1^) British M u^eum, Fer-’i--on. ])]. lAXVI 1 1, 
Ipu. 6 . ' I and 


(17) Madras Museum, A. 3 .S.L, 
XXVII, fig. 4. 

Vol. 

I. 1-1. 

' 1-7 --P) 1 Unti'M M tn-min, 
iigs. I, 2 and 3. 

1 t reu--' m. pi 

. TWIX 

. iS) Madras Museum, A.S.S,L, 
XXVIII, fig. 2. 

Vol. 

I, pi. 

('50-5 2) ! M 'is< u!)!, 
figs. 1 , 2 .ind 

1 ' reu-.m, p 

I \.\X 

(10) A.S.S.L, h ol. I, pi. XXXII, fig 
The chaitya is Irss elahoratrly c 

• 5 • 

ar\ ed than in 1 

(55 55) M.i- urn. 

tig - 1,2 and p 

1 urauss- >n, ; •! 

. lAWI 

1 (loli. S.unetiim-s the ni< hes atvi 

the do.iu 1 'Car ; 

<50 57 1 Ih'i t sh A I u-oum, 1 

erg i-son. pi. 

t.\\\I I, 


some d<_roration such as thr fi'^are of a na^a or i lies, 4 and 7 


a fioral design. The 

chaitva nevt: 

■r forms an 

i ( 5 '^) 


1. pi. lAAXAh fig 

■ ,v 


inde[iend^nt scifiptuie 

as in (loli 

and in the 

’.(50) 

Madras 

.M us( n m, A , 3 ! 

1 , ! cn 

' g 

1 ‘ - 

Amara\ati ca'^ing. 



i 

\L\ II 

. fig. 3 . 






! ('>0) 

Madra. 

M ui<i, .\. 3 .I , 

1025 ’pi 

. id, 




i 

I 

fig. 2. 







' {n I ) 

A.> I , I 

005 0 e pi L a 

ph< >1 0 _:ra!>h 

' -f a 




i 

-Uic ' ; 

up !. t 1 1' M on tee s 

iti w p.’i a n : 

mh^r 



! 

i 

of ( hnU 

' a -hd ’M e. I, 






: 4 '-, 

( I i.utv a : ' 

■ V'ih- )i iti‘iy ( ir\«'< 

1 n->t on'\ ii 

[} t a* 




I'U 

'he-> Fol . 

d-o on thr do!ii 

.uni thi -* 

' 1 ‘S. 




'Fii 


-how Ub Ihid<i 

ui f r nag i'- or 



i 

ev t 

nts from 

t’u Bu-ldha’- luV 

and tie 'pit, 

.A.is. 



I 

In 

a tow ras 

1 s a plain (’hah) a 

with worship 

>p. rs 


j is rarved in .t pan^d in a frie/e or pillar. (Nos. 
I 't- 12 - C- 5'>-3")- 


(i) Madras Museum, A."^.S.I,, Vol. I. [)1. \ II, 
fig. 2 . 

{ 2 ) Madras Museum, A. 3 3. 1., Vol. I, pi. X\TIL 

fig. 4. 

( 3 "^ Madras Museum, A.S I, [>1. XXI, 

fig. I. 

(4) Madras Museum, A.S. 3. 1., Vol. I, pi. XXII, 

fig. I. 

( 5 ) Madras Museum, A. 3.3,1., \'o\. I, pi. XXIII, 

fig. I. 

( 6 ) Madras Museum. A.S S.I., Vol, I, pi. XXVI, 

fig. fi* 

( 7 ) Madras Museum, A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XXVII, 

fig L 

( 8 ) Madras Museum, A.S.S.L, \T->1. I, pi. 

XXVHI, fig. 2 . 

^ 9 - 10 ) British Mu't uni, Fergus-on, [fi. L, figs. 
I and 2 , 


All Madras MusiOim, A.S.S.L- Vul. L p!. XI., 
fig. 2 . 

(2) Madras >[usLum, A.S.S.L. Vol. L pi. XLI, 
, fig. o. 

(3-12) Madras Mu-cum, A.S "^.I , Vol. I, pL 
, XI III. iig-. I, 3-11 and I ;. 

(i A Pritish Museum, Fer2U-.s. ,n, pi. LXXV. 

( 14-15) Ihitiih Museum, lcrguss'>n, pi. LXXXII, 
fig-.. 4 and 7. 

; (16) FVrgusson, [ 4 . LXXXI\', fig. 3. 

(17) Madras Museum. A.S I ^ pL 

I XL\ IL tig 5 *. 

i ‘Fhough d( sign^M as in Voli tlv* carving nuiie 
r elahorate. 
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Bullitni, ^Bidras Cn'vcnuncni Mum'hiii. 


[\.S, 


Sienc 


( iuli. 


10 . Wur^bip ■ 
of the I 

j 


I 

; Amaiavuti 

i 


M nc I I\ i .(1 



I I 

I \ 

II Xaga .. ; Ko. II ([)L XII). A big slab entireh (i) Knti^h i\[Liv^eum, Fcrmi'-u:'!, pi. 

' occupied by a naga '''ith se\ en hoed^ , XCIII. 

j and two layers of coiN. ( 2' i'-ritish Mu'^ouni, 1 ergu^^son, pi. XCVL 

' fig. I, 

( (;) briti^b Mu'^euiii, leruU'"'fin, pi 

j ' ' Xrvil, lur. r. 

j . (4) IXruu-'^on. pi XC\ III. bo. 2 , 

' ; d'ho naj-Li i> rardy shown .tiid \\hon 

i I '^l^)wn is car\t_‘d cn a ^tupa and ha> 

I j r>iiab>' fivL iiocds (Xo-, I aiwl ^.) 


1 


t 

I 

I 


12, Xaga- , Frieze Xo, i ;p]. I a and pi, I\ Ji. ju) Madra^^ Museum, A.S.'^.L, Vol. L jd. 
raja^, , Standing at the end- of a trieze with ' X^>^'^II. fin. S- 

: seven Ncrf^ent hoods spread abn\e ' (2; A.S.S.L, \b>i. I, pi. I., fin. i. 

I their human head-, not as in Amara- 1(3) Fergu-swn, pi. XCVin,'fig. 2. 

vatAorii'inn part of a Ijrger -cone. In | As in Goii but wi.h five hcods enl) and in 

dres- and ornamentation tht-y are hke ; an attitude of worship. 

J t h e k J n g s car V ed i n t Itc othe r s c u 1 } t u re > 

; at < loli and aAo the kings Amara- 

i Vati. 
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Buddhist sculptures from a stupa near the Goli village. 
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Amaravati Third Period. 


j fii) l>ritish Muscuai, Fergussen, pi. LXIV. fig. 

j 2. 

' (12-13) British Museum, Fergusson, pi. LVI, figs. 

• I and 3. 

i (14) iTitish Museum, Fergusson, pF FXV, fig. 2. 

I The design is the same as in Cioli. 'I’he number 
' and the status of worshippers and the number of 
umbrellas above vary. Sometimes a naga is 
carved in the centre of the stupa. (Nos. 4 and 

II.) 

(1) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XX, 

fig. I. 

(2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vul. I, pi. V, 

fig. 2. 

(3) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pL XII, 

fig. 2. 

(4) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XI\ , 

fig. 2. 

(5) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pi. XXII. 

fig I. 

(6) British Museum, FtrgU'^son, [) 1 . L, fig. i. 

(7) British Museum, FergU'i^un, pi. LXI\', fig. 2. 

(S) Pergusson, pi. LXX. 

Vive hoods usually. Nowhere does a naga fill a 
I whole slab as in Goli. 


I (i) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., ^ ol. I, pi. XXII, 

I bg* 

(2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., ^ ol. I, pi XX\ I, 

fig. 5 * 

(3) Pritish Museum, Fergu.sson, pi. LX, fig. 2. 

(4) British Museum, Fergus>un, pi. lA III, tig, 2. 
(;) Pritish Museum, Fergusson, pi. LXII, fig, i. 


Amaravati Fourth Period. 


(1) Madras Museum, A.S..S.I.^ A’ol. I, pi. I. 

(2) Madras Mu'^eum, A.S.S.I ^ \\> 1 . I, pi. .XI., 

fig. 2. 

(3) Madras Museum, A.S.S.L, \b»l. I, iil. XLI. 

fig. I 

(4) A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pj. XXXII, fig. 5. 

(5-6) A.S.S.L, \V)I. I, pi, XXX\T, figs. I 
and 2. 

(7) A.S.S.L, V(.L F pi. XXXIV. liu. I. 
i iS) A.S.S.L, Vol I. pi XXXV, fm. 2. 

.9) A.S.S.L, Vol. I. pi, XXXVIL fig 2 
(ic-ii) A.S.S L, \X) 1 . I, pi. XXXVni fig'' 

2 and 

(12) A.S.S. I./ Vol. I, pi. XXXIX, fig. 3 

(13) British Museum, ffirgu^^o'n, pi. LXXV. 
1(14) British Museum, Fergusson. pi. FXXMII. 

! fig. I. 

I (15) Pritish Museum. Fergus^m. [L LXXIX. 

, fig I . 

(16) Fergiissun, pi, LXXXIII, fig. 2. 

Five hoods in all the s(,ut[)tures but one. one 
hood in that (No. S). Shown Usuaih on 
chaitya representations. 


(i) Madras Museum, A.S.S.L. Vol. I, [fi. 1 . 

'2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.L, Vob I, pi. XL. 
fig. 2. 

^ (3) A.S.S.L, Vol. 1 . pi. XXXIV. fig. 2. 

: (4) A.S S.L, Vol. L pi. XXXV. fig. 2. 

' (:;) A.S.S.L, \o\. I, \)L XXXVil, fig. r. 

(6) Priti'^h Museum, Fergus-on, pi. I XXVI I. 

(7) British Museum, Fergusson, p!. L.XXIX, fig. 2. 
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Bulletin, Madras Govern }n cut Museum . 


[X.S., 


bcene. 


Goli. 


Aiuar.nati Second I criod 


12. Xagarajas 
— cant. 


Pairs of 
human 
fisiure-^. 


t 


Prieze Xo. i — 

(pi. I 
(pi. II E) 

(pi Illn) 

(pi. IV I) 

I’Vieze Xo. 3™ 

(pL VIII n.) 

Men and women of varion? rank-^ j 
are carved in pairs to separate other ‘ 
panels. They are ail engaged in lo\e- | 
making. i 


14, Vak^hi ... 


Frieze Xo. 2 (pi. \T i). The only 
yakshi in the collection stands at one 
end of a frieze, the other end of which 
is missing. She is associated with a 
tree as at Sanchi and is playing on a 
harp. The figure serves the same 
artistic purpose as a Hindu dvarapa- 
lika. 


(1) Madras Museum, A.n.S I , Vol. L 

pi. XLVI. fig. 3. 

(2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., Vol. I, 

pi. XLVH, fig 3. 

(3) A.S.S.I., Wl. I, pi. L, fig. 2. 

(4) Pritish Museum. Fergu^son, pi. Xr'III, 

(5) British Mu-eum, Fergusson, pi. XCIV 

fig. 4. 

Men and women of high rank are 
symmetrically arranged in pairs on either 
side of an empty throne or the hodhi 
tree and are all in an attitude of wor- 
ship. 
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Amaravati Third Period. 


I (0) I^ergusson, pi. LXVH. 
j (7) Fergiisson, pL LXXII, tig. 2. 

As in (ioli lait in various attitudes, usually in 
j worship. In No. 7 the nagaraja is shown with 
I nine hoods. 


Amaravati Fourth Period, 


(S) British Museum, Fergusson, pi. LXXXI, 

fig. I. 

(9) hrit'sh Museum, Feigusson, pi. LXXXIII, 
fig. 2. 

As in (.hjli hut in various attitudes. 


(1) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I , Vc^l. I, pi. XII, 

fig. I. 

(2) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I.. Vol. 1 , p!. X.\, 

fig- I- 

(3) Madras Museum, A.S.S.I., \'fil I, pi. XXII. 

fig I. 

(4) A ^^.S.I., Vel. I, pi. XXXII, fig. 3. 

(5) hritish Museum, Fergu^^son, pi, L. 

Such pialrs stand synin etrically, usually on the side 
panels in an uj/right pillar, in a worshipping 
attitude (Xos. I and 5). In one instam e 
(No. 2) they are found on the roping eiu:age<l in 
lifting the roll. These pairs aie usuallv of f er- 
sons of dignity. 


(i) Madras Museum, .A.S.S I., Vol I, pi. I. 

(2 and 3) Madras Mu-eiim, A.S.S ].. ^o]. I. 
pi XT, figs I and 3. 

(4'! Madras Muxmiii’. A.> .'^.I , ^ I. pi XI 11 , 
fig. 2 

(5 and o) Madras Mu'-eum. A.S.S.I , Wil. 1 . 

pi. X I , I J , figs. 4 cLird (r. 

(7^ A S.S.T, Vol ‘l, pi- x\\\ 11 , fig 1 
hS) A.S.S.I , \ oI. T pi. .\X\\ III. lig. T. 

(9 and 10) AS.S.I , \oi. I, pi X.\X\in, 
figs. 4 ami 7. 

(ii) British Mu- mini, f t^'uu'^sen, j)!. TXX\ 1 

(12) British Museum, fergus-on, pi TXXIX, 

fig. 2. 

(13) Biitish Museum. leigiNs* n, pi LXXXI, 

fig. I. 

■14 and 15) British Musmn , 1 ergusson. 

pi. LXXXI L figb. T and 

(16 and 17) Fergusson, pi. LXXXIII, figs, i 
and 2. 

(iS) Fergusson, pi LXXXIV, fig. 2 
'ITev art only found on either side of a panel 
or sculpture as in Loli and aic c ngagtd somt- 
limes in love-making and ‘''ometimes inwor^hip. 
They are usually persons of high rank and are 
arranged symmetrically. 


(i) Fergusson, pi. LXXII, fig. 2. 

Two nagini-yakshi^ associated with trees are 
dancing, one on each side of a nagaraja, who is 
seated among his won,er. They aie symmetri- 
cally arranged and are purel) decorative. 


! (r) Fergusson, pi. LXXX\ 

1 ( 2 ) Fergu'-sen. pi. XC\ 11 1, tig. i . 

(3) Indian Mu^eum, Cohutta, 2. 

In Xo. I two yakshis, ime a nagini, star-d in 
front of a gateway and under an arch, and are not 
associated with tree>. In Ncs 2 and 3 two 
similar vak^his are dancing, one on either sidt of 
the topi of a pillar surmounted hy a dharniaeba- 
kra, their feet held by supports issuing from the 
capital. 


Also two yakshis, much in the same attitude as that of the Cioli one, stand in a gable-end f r 
window (“kudu”) shaped like a chaitya, associated with trees. Both are new in the Madra- 
Museum. One of them is figured in A.S.S.I., \ ol. I in pi. XLIX, fig. >■ known to what 

part of the Amaravati monument these two yakshis belonged. 
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The above tabular statetnent helps to show huw the subjeets treated in Goli eoiupare 
with the same as represented in Amaravati. Such of those a^ t)re^ent i)oinis ixirtieularl \ 
btrikin^, and helpfid to tix tlie probable dale of the monument, are now vonsidered. 

The subjuL.\ition ni the infuriated elepiiant, Xala.i;;ri, is carved in Cioli (pi. HI H) and 
in one third peiiod scailpture ' and three fourth period scul[)tureb from Amaravati ■ Tlie 
last two are simpldied reprebentations on chaitya slabs, in the other two, milIi detads. 
as the elephant isMiinK out of, or standing in front of. a wall with a (,hait\'a arch, trampl- 
ing upon some of the panic-stricken crowd and then being shown in tiie same sculpture 
as prostrating before the Buddha, both of whose shoulders are covered, are worked alike. 
The Goli sculpture resembles the sculpture from the Amaravati fourth period ■ and 
differs from that of the rail k in the fact that it forms part of a frieze instead of being a 
medallion, and also in the arrangement of the group, the Buddha standing on the left while 
the elephant is on the right, Ananda standing on the left of the Buddha and one of the 
spectators standing on the right of the Buddha and lifting up his hands in joy. 

Another event from the Buddha’s life, also a favourite amang early Buddhist 
sculptors, is the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, the Satan of Buddhism. This is 
sculptured in Goli (frieze 3 A, pi. VII) and in fourteen Amaravati sculptures, two from 
the second period % three from the rail ^ and nine from the fourth period b In the second 
period Amaravati sculptures Mara is sitting on the floor by the side of the Buddha in one , 
and by the side of an empty throne which indicates the Buddha’s presence in the <»ther c 
In none of the three rail sculptures is the Buddha shown, but only an empty seat ; in all the 
three Mara’s daughters, four in two sculptures ' , and seven in the third ", stand on either 
side of the seat while goblins stand near by. iMara himself is seen in two, in one 'y riding 
a horse, followed by five goblins and as pressing his hands together in worship (anjali) 


* A. K. K'jaivra^waiii d>U-ldha ani die Ga-^pel of Ididdnism/ pi, h, p 68 
pi. kXXXlL fig. e 

A Vok 1, pA XXXIII, lig. I ; XXXV fig. i. 

'll, pk lAXXII. fig. e. 

- K. Badiha r^id the (iodfiLd of budn’iism, j>l ig p. 6 S 

' I , Vol. I, pi. XLVl !ig 2. 

['er^ai--.n, pi. XCX'riL fig 2. 

pA, Idfllb fig i : LX\dI 

A.S 1 , Vi, i. 1 , p. X\k fi'^. I. 

- A.^.S.I,\V 1 I, pb I.XVbfigs. 3 and 4 - XXiXI, fig. 6; XXXIl, fig. 4 : XXXVI, fi- v 

XXXVIII, lig. 5 : XLI, fig. 6 : XLIl, fig, 3 
rcrgU''S'm, pk A XXX IV. fig. 3. 

A S.S.I , \'ul. I. pk XLVI fig. 2 
i^k XCVIH. fig. 2. 

‘ Fergu>-on, pk I AT II, fig, i. 

A.S.'^.L, Vci I .[A XV, fig. I. 

” Feigu'son, pL LX\TI. 

- A.S..>.I., Vuk I, pk XV, fig. j. 
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and in the other \ mounted on an elephant and departing from the scene followed hy his 
goblins, one of whom hurriedly gets on a horse. In all the sculptures from the fourth period 
the Buddha is shown ; Mara’s daughters stand on either side and goblins stand before or 
under the seat In one Mara is shown as standing on the left of theBuddim while in five 
he IS mounted on an elephant. In four ’ out of these five, two views of Mara are 
given, one offensive and the other submissive They differ markedly from the Goli 
sculpture, Mara on the elephant being, for instance, shown twice, once on each side of 
the Buddha, The fifth one however, bears so close a reseinblam’C to the Goli 
sculpture as to suggest either that one is a c'opy of the other or that botfi were 
designed by the same artist. Thus in both two women (Mara’s daughters) ^tand to the 
right of the Buddha who has a halo round his head and is hitting cmss-legged nn a raised 
platform under the bodhi tree, while his right hand indicates ‘abha>a’ or the pose of 
dispelling fear. Mara, mounted on an elephant, is departing, accepting deieat, turning 
back as he goes and saluting the Buddha with hands pressed together in --uhmission 
sanjali). He is wearing wristlets and a head-dress, characteristic of the royalts of the 
times. The Goli Mara must have had a similar head-dress Tlie stone, though damaged, 
shows sufficiently the rough background of one. Though he is seated on the elephant, 
his legs are not shown on the exposed side of the elephant but are behind its ears d'he 
mahout is seatetl on the elephant's back l)chind NLlra ; he is a man o\ comt)arativeI v 
small size, perhaps a ])oy or a dwarf. The elephant with fine tusks stands to the right of 
the Buddha and is moving towards the right. The lo’ver band in the Amaravati 
frieze (this is surely the upper edge of the sunk band which wc usually find in such 
friezes) show^s the design of lotus-petals as in the upper edge of the sunk band in the 
Goli frieze. 

The Chaddanta, Ves^antara and Sasa Jatakas are common tf> both stupa^^. Of thi'se 
the first occurs twice at Amaravati but on the rail only b and show’s no simiiaritv 
of treatment with the Goli example. The Goli example differs in the fact that it forms 
part of a frieze instead of a medallion and in the arrangement of the details of the str>rv. 
Thus in pi. XIX. fig. I of A.S.S I , Vol. I, elephants, more in number than in Goli, are seen 
sporting in a tank. Chaddanta himself is shown in four stages, first as snorting w'ith the 
other elephants, then moving tv^wards the pit where the hunter with a b,ow and arrow in 
his harids is hiding, then falling into it and lastly allowing his tusks to be sawn by the 
hunter. After he had sawn them the hunter carries four of them and not twm only, as in 
Goli, suspended from a pole and moves to th^" left and not the right as in Goli. PI. XVI. 

^ Fergus^on, pi. LVIIT, fig. i. 

- A.S^S.l., Vol. I, pi. L 

A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pis. X.VXT, fig. 6 : XXXII, fig. 4 : XXXVI, fig. 3 : XXXVIII, fig. 5^ 
Fergusson, pi. LXXXIV, fig. 3. 

^ A.S.S.I., Vcl.l, pl = . XXXI, fig. 6 xxxn, fig. 4 : XXXVL fig. 3 : XXXVIII, fig. 5. 

Fergusson, pi. l.XXXI\', fig, 3, 

A,?;.S I., V ol I. yds. XIX, fig, i; XVI, fig. 6. 

6 
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fig. 6, of A.S S I., Vol. I, shows many attc-nciant women standing around the king and 
queen. The hunter is shown on the right in a hunter’s dress and not on the lett in a 
monk’s dress as in Goli and he kneels on one knee, while in Goli he kneels on both knees. 
The king’s right hand is stretched to receive in it water that is poured down 1)\ one of 
the attendant wcnien. The right comer of the medalli( n rt\eals the luinttT who is 
carrying on his head two tusks placed on a round tray, being ushered into the king s 
apartments. 

The Vessantara Jataka is sculptured in Goli h and in six places in Amaravati, two 
from the rail", and four from the base h But again no close resemblance to the Goli 
example can he found. Thus the two rail sculptures differ from the Goli one in the 
arrangement of the panels and in the carving of details. No order suggesting continuity 
of story as in Goli is observed. Such details as the gilts of the bullock-cart and of 
the children, the princess returning home with a ‘ kavadi ’ on her shoulders are all crowded 
into one panel. In pi. LXV, fig. I of Fergusson’s ‘Tree and Serpent Worship', gifts 
of the elephant to two brahmins and of Madri to Sakra are shown, wdiile in pi. XXXII, 
fig. I of A.S.S.I., Vol. 1, they are omitted and the prince, wdth his wife, taking leave of his 
men on the eve of his banishment, and his children being set free and getting on their 
grantlfather’s lap, are shown instead. Three out of the four fourth period sculptures, are 
simplified representations on chaitya slabs of one or two episodes in the story, i\g., the 
gift of the children in all the three, and in one the queen returning home after their gilt 
was over. The fourth y which is on a frieze, is smaller and less detailed than the 
Goli frieze and unlike the latter runs from right to left. The elephant’s trunk is not held 
by any in the group. Both the prince and his wife carry their children, while in the 
forest, on their necks. Another episode, viz., the complaint that the subjects make to the 
king against the prince's generosity is shown here in the central panel and is omitted in 
Goli. 

In the case uf the Sasa Jataka, unlike that of the two Jatakas just considered, the 
resemblance is most striking. The fact that this Jataka is not hnind in Amaravati as 
frequently as the other two shows that it was not so much favoured by the early Buddhist 
sculptors. It is sculptured in Goli and fortunately in one solitary place in Amaravati". 
The sculpturing of such an uncommon theme in both the places is itself significant. 
The fact that the Amaravati specimen belongs to the fourth period and that the points of 

" Frieze No. 2, pis. IV a : V and VI, 

^ A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XXXIl, fig. I. 

Fergusson, pi. LXV, fig. i, 

^ A.S.S.I , Vol. I, pis. XLIII, fig. 2 : XXXIII, fig, 3. 

Fergusson, pis, LXXVH: LXXX, fig. i. 

^ Fergusson, pis. LXXVII ; LXXX, fig. i, 

A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pk XXXIIL fig. 3. 

5 A.S.S.L, Vol. I, pi. XLIII, fig. 2.^ 

^ PL XI, No. 10. 

" Fergusson, pi. LXXXII, fig. 2. 
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resemblance between it and the Goli specimen are particularly striking gives furtht-r 
support to the view that both date from one period. The hare is shown in both in the 
act of plunging into the fire and as facing the right with its h'.relegs raised. The 
brahmin squats facing the fire on tlie right with his right arm stretched out. A hut 
shown behind the brahmin and two trees are worked into the panel. Sakra, th.e king (»t 
the gods, stands in a dignified manner with tliree bcncU in his body, with his arms lilted 
up and pointing at the sky, while a ‘kirTta’ or a long royal head-dress which 
characterises Vishnu images and Pallava kings in tlie Pallava sculptures, a?> in M.dia- 
balipuram \ rests on his head. He is naked above the waist and his undergarment i> 
tied in the fashion called the ‘ kaccha,’ a band going round the waist with folds hang- 
ing on the sides. Owing to lack of space we do not find in the Amaravati sculpture the 
remaining details that are found in the Goli one. 

Thus it will be seen that from among the scenes fnun the Jatakas and the Budiiha’s 
life that are represented both at Goli and at Amar.ivati five closely resembie each other. 
Of these one is from the rail at Amaravati, all the rest being from the fourtli period, d'he 
Sasa Jataka and the temptation of the Buddha by Mara esi^ecially, and to a lesser c'vteut 
the Vessantara Jataka and the subjugation of Nalagiri, point to a close relationship 
between the Goli stupa and the fourth period at Amaravati. The latter I eing c<)mmonlv 
assigned to the third c'cntury AD it is probable tiiat the Goli sculptures shcmld be 
assigned to the same period. 

A study of the palaeography of the inscription found on a chaitya slab (plate X) 
greatly helps to corroborate the evidence of the sculptures. A small and incomplete ins- 
cription consisting of five or six letters in Brahmi script and reading “ Si Ka Ma La Ta (."Ca) " 
is all that we have. It will be difficult to give the purport of this inscription, >ince 
we do not know whether the eimraver himself left it unfinishedur whether the portion of the 
slab at the c « >mmencement of the inscriptif)n Wure or broke away. The inscription does 
not seem to have been broken as there is a shallow pit in which the letter “ Si ” is dearly 
incised to the same depth as the other letters. It would appear, therefore, that what we 
now find is all tliat was originally there. If so the whole may stand for the name of the 
engraver or any other person who might have given this chaitya slab as a votive offering 
as is usually the case with similar slabs and pillars in Amaravati . 

Let us attempt to read the last unfinished letter and see if it can help us to determine 
the purport of the inscription. There is a considerable possibility of the letter being “Ca 
as it only remains to join the curve with the perpendicular stem in its centre to make it 
“Ca". Such a reading helps us not in the least, nor will it admit of the possibility of the 

^ Longhur>t, “ Pallava Architecture,” Parti, pi. V (^). ( A.S.l.>Memuir Nu, 17): Par: II, 

nls. IX, XXI (/J, XXV {a). (A.S J.-Memoir No. 33.) 

H. Krishna Sastri, d'wo Statues of Pallava Kings,” pk IL ( A.S.I.-Nb moir X<>, 2^.. 
dk G. Ara\aniuthan, ” South Indian Portraits, fig. 5 and p. 3^. ( Triv r Ni-Jan. i()2'''.) 

- A.S.S.I., Vol. L pp. 70 and 100 ; pis. LVI, No, 4 ; LVIII, N( . -57 ; LIX, X< <. 3S. ^,9 
and 42. 
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supposition that the first part of the inscription contained the letters “ U Pa ” and is now 
broken away which, if it were so, would give the meaning “the female lay follower of 
the Buddhist faith (U Pa Si Ka^ by name “ Ma La Ta.’\ as the letter to be expected there 
should be some letter other than “ Ca If without admitting the existence of any other 
letters and reading the unfinished letter as “Ka ” (with a curvilinear end, rather overdone) 
we rearl the whole as “Si Kamala taka’’ i.c., “the mason named Kamala “ w^e have 
another difficulty to confront. The Prakrit form of “ Sri ” can be “ Siri ” only, and not 
“Si” as we have it here. Again the equivalent of the Sanskrit “ Taksha ” (mason) in 
Prakrit would be “ Taccha ” and not “Taka ” as we have. The third possibility is that 
The unfinished letter could be “ Ya It only requires drawing a similar curve on the right 
of the perpendicular stem as on the left to make it look like “ Ya By introducing the 
letters “ U Pa ” at the beginning we can read the whole as “U Pa Si Ka Ma La Ta Ya “ 
and read in it the sense “ by the female lay follower, Malata by name”. But the correct 
term which could give this meaning would be “Upasikaya Malataya Thus “ Ya ” in 
“sikaya” and the lengthening of the vowel “a” in “Malataya” are the two things 
wanting here. We can get over the latter easily as it is common that in such inscriptions 
the short vowel also stands for the long one, c.g., “bhariyaya ” in Amaravati inscriptions, 
Xos. 38 and 40.^’’ We cannot dismiss the other difficulty so easily, as “ Ya ” in 
“Upasikaya ” is necessary to connect the term “ Upasika” with the proper person “ Malata ” 
unless the two terms can be considered to constitute a single word, and convey the general 
sense “by or of Malata, the female lay follower.” Again “ Ka ” and “ Ta ” should not 
be short but long {Kt.i, Ta), but as ha^ been already pointed out, the short vowel is 
sometimes used in inscriptions for the long one. 

In short, the last reading gives the inscription some sense and gives room to the 
supposition that the whole perhaps records a gift of something, probably the chaitya slab 
itself, on which it is incised, by the “female lay follower, Malata ” by name. If we 
accept this intt rprettition the inscription is only a donative record and its purport cannot, 
therefore, help in determining the age of the stupa. 

To compare this inscription with the many others that we find at Bhattiprclu, 
Garikapadu Ashram and Bharhut is out of question as it is clear that they are much 
earlier and probably date several centuries before the birth of Christ. The Ikshvaku 
inscriptions found at Jaggayyapetah in 1^82 and Xagarjunakc nda in 1926 can, however, 
be compared with the Goli one as they show the Brahmi script in the same ornate form as 
in Gull. The fi\e letters Si Ka Ma La Ta ” arc the same in the Ikshvaku inscriptions^. 
Can we therefore assign this to the Ikshvakus ? 

^ A.S.S I., WA. L pk IdX. 

^ A.S.S.L. Vol. L pp. iio-iii ; pL. LXII and LXIII, 

A.R.S.I.E., 1926, p. 92 ; 1927, pp. 71-74. The inscriptions will shortly be edited in the 
Epigraph ia Indica by Dr. \ ogel. I am indebted to a photograph by Professor Jouveau 
T^ubreuil for my information regarding their script. 

^ A.^.n.I , Vul. I. pis, lATI, Xos, i and 2 ; LXIII, No. 3. 
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A e lobcr L‘.\aminati(Hi ot tha wall reveal eertain point* of tiifferenee. The letter* 

are alm!)<t ail *trai^i;iit nil X.puariun ikoncl.i and Ja^'Ltjy;. a[»etah while at CkjH they are 
r>.)nnd. The vowxd “ i ” is a senii-cirede at God and a straii;iiL and long houk in th.e 
[k'^hvakll iiiseription'-. Reside*, the onsonant K . ” is straig'ni in the ilvshvaku 

inscri]')tions while it is henl at (loli. 



Jaggayyapetah 
(trom Burgess) 




I hr^ (Veil in-ciipa'nii w.th C' >iTe-[)' mdi w !■- huei t’a. 

at Jayya} ape t ah 

The above table will illustrate oar comparison and the conclusion we come to is that 
tile small stupa at Goli (\nn)t be a w' ^rk ol the [k>hva.su>, although we find their 
inscriptions at J^igy.iV yap.yah and Xayirjun ikoruia 

Of the ouwr in-, wijti'jp- wall wlin li the tnhi one can be eomjiared with advantage 
lilt .km iTiWUi one- siano foreoriusL esjjecially t’nose that are classified by Mr- Rama 
Pra-ul V Inincla a^ tO'^ lourlh \\.r:et\ ''n t'le Rradinii alpliahet- h Mr. Chanda compares 
Am iravati inscripm uis, Xn-. 24, 27 ci., 50 wvth the j tgea vyapetah ones of the time of 
the Ikshvaku Koiy. S n\''ra rin'- - _idot:i arc! .. wepl- tlw thud c entur> AT). :is their probable 
d ite , the datt etaive-lat h<\ BliIiXi. The . .rnamenrel ciiaracter of the Anuiravati inscrip- 
ti )n-.. wd^ndi sentsi as eci mportant rjoint of coiaparisun with the Jayga yyapetah ones, is 
pre-ent in Gob Th ■ 1 itte-r, m linlv fo^ thi^ reason- m ly be assigned to a similar date. 

It ha* alr.a.ly been --wen ihattlie sculptures have a close relatituiship to those of the 
fourth period at Ainara\ati wdiich iscommeml. assigned to the third centur> A. Dm As 
the palaeogre.phical evidence also points, as explained above, to this century as the 
probable date of tiie Goli inscription, and as the stupa only a, small (;me, the same date 
in ly be assigned to the wdiole. 

' K{). Ini.. \h,iL X\h p. 26 c. 

Ibid, pp, 2ho, 2:3;, 272 and 274. 

' Ibid, }>. 260. 

' V. A, Smith, ‘C\ liistory of Fine Ari in India au'i Ceylon, ’ [). 150 
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APPENDIX. 

Most of the early Buddhist monuments in South India, e.^o^.y the stupas of Amaravati 
Jaggay yapetah, Bhattiprolu and Ghantasala, are on or near the hanks of the river Krishna 
below Xagarjunakonda and Goli. It is interesting to note that most, if not all, the stupas 
found in this region were built within a few miles of rivers to make it possible for the 
Buddhist monks and nuns, who usually lived in viharas and cells around the stupas to 
reap the benefits of the neighbourhood of a river, liz., cleanliness and a cool atmosphere 
(pavanatva and iaitya). Again if colonies of monks and nuns (bhiksus and bliiksunls) 
with their lay followers, (upasakas and upasikas) settled round the stupas, as was the 
case at Amaravati, where the stupa not only drew these people to it, but made it possible 
for a city which became at one time the capital of the Andhra kings' to be built round 
it, it was as a matter of course and necessity that the early stupa-builders took special 
care to see that the stupas were erected as far as possible near some wmter-sicle. The 
fact that the Krishna region has yielded and is yielding still in recent excavations made 
at Xagarjunakonda and Gummidudurru more stupas than any other region in South India 
may be accounted for thus — 

The great Buddhist apostle, Xagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika school, who is 
said to have governed the Buddhist church for 6o or 62 years and to have travelled widely 
in South India for spreading the Buddhist faith, converted Odivisa (Orissa) to his faith, 
erected many viharas there and in the neighbouring countries and “surrounded the 
great shrine of Dhanyakataka (Amaravati) with a railing ” ^ While discussing his date 
which he assumes to be I 37 “I 97 A.D., Burgess adduces reasons to prove that he was 
patronised by one of the Andhra or Satavahana kings, probably SrT Yajha or Pulomavi 
III \ He is supported in his views by Eitel who places Nagarjuna^s rule over the 
church between 137--194 A.D.^ and by Ramaprasad Chanda ^ 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang, who visited Amaravati speaks of Xagarjuna as 
a youth from South India’' and as having commanded considerable influence in the 
Kosala and Andhra kingdoms ^ The above facts prove that Xagarjuna found a congenial 
place in the Krishna region for the spread of his faith and the preservation of the 
southern congregation, being helped by the Satavahanas, the rulers of the place, 
most of them, at any rate, though not Buddhists themselves (since many of them 

^ Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, ' pp. 40-41. 

- A.S.S.I., Vol. I, pp. 5 and ii, 

Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 88. 

Ep. Ind., VoL XV, p. 261. 

A.S.S.I., V’ol. I, p. 9. 

^ Eitel, "Handbook of Chinese Buddhism/’ 

? Ep. Ind,, Vol. XV, p. 261. 

" Beal, “ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” Vol. II, p. 97. 

" Ibid, pp. 210-21 1, 
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Buddhist sculptures from a stupu mar the Goli village. 
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performed the A^vamedha or horse-sacnficc) tolerated the Bu^ldhi^t faith probabl\ 
hecaiibc of Nagarjuna's personality. 

We even find that they made additions and repairs to the slirine at AmaravatT and 
tliat they made Amaravati, a Buddhist centre, their own capital cit>a It mu^t have 
been possible, therefore, for Xagarjuna to build stupas all along the Krishna region with- 
out encountering any opposition. It should be noted that stupas whu h were originally 
intended to serve as sepulchral monuments came to be constructi^'d later purely as works 
of merit. Fortunately for Nagarjuna and his succe^sors the Ikshvaku^. who at)]^ear to 
have been contemporaries of the later Satavahanas and to have smueeded them on the 
lower Krishna % and the Pallavas who siucetaled the Satavahanas “and reianed on tfie 
southern bank of the Krishna (luirticularly at Amaravati) and in the wSatahani district ” ’ 
felt for the Buddhist faitli the same admiration that their t'^n-decessors e\ inced. The 
early Pallavas had not only no objection to ado]:iting Buddhist naim^s like B uldha Varman 
and Asoka Varman as is proved by the Pallava genealogy giwn in tlu‘ \\l v.dur inscT’pt'on 
but also seena to have patronized Buddhism and Buddhist art, if the y did not aclnallv biidd 
new stupas. The existence of many saugharamas ri )und Kanchipuram (Kin-t hi-})U“lo-), 
the Pallava capital, referred to l)y Hiuen Th>ang g who travelled in Southern India m the 
Jtli century A.D., bears elociir-nt teslmemy loihe Pallavas ha ving j^rotc cied Buddhismand 
Buddhist Intecture 

It is, therefore, surprising to learn that no. a trace of these Buddhist monuments can be 
found now near Kanchlpuram or south of it while big monuments, all works of the 
Buddhists, come to light in the Krishna region as a result of excavations done there. 
Fergusson gives expression to his surprise thus:— 

‘‘Though there were Buddhists in Dravida-desa, there are no traces of Buddhist 
buildings or establishments now to be found south of Amaravati 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Kanchlpuram, the capital of the Pallavas, was 
much coveted by the various South Indian powers such as the Chalukyas, the Cholas, and 
the Pandyas as Pallava power increased. The Pallavas lost their hold on the Krishna 
region and, therefore, concentrated on KanchT and Tondaimandalam, the country round 
it. Amaravati, which svas once a capital city, gradually decayed ; while Kanchlpuram 
was dragging people of various faiths towards it. Brahmanism, or Hinduism as it came 
to be called later, which was at variance to Buddhism, was slowly gaining strength and 
came to stay in Kanchl and the country around. And Buddhism was falling frum the 

' A.S.S.I.. Vol. I, pp. loo and 112. 

’ Jouveau-Dubreuil, .Ancient History of the Deccan,” pp. 40-41* 

' A.S.S.I., Vol. I, p. III. 

^ Jouveau-Dubreuil, “ An('ient History of the Deccan, p. 54. 

Ep. Ind., Vol, XV, p. 261. 

5 Beal Buddhist Records of the Western World,” pp. 22 ) and 230. 

Fergus son, p. 5S, 
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grandeur in which it was set up by the Buddha arul his tollowers to a degraded condition. 
The antagonism between the two faiths developed slowlv and gave room to a religious 
bigotry. That the Buddhist order of iiionk^ and nuns wa^ heUl in rulicule even earl> as 
the beginning of the seventh century A. D. is evulenced in a farce, entitled “ Mattavilasa,’' 
the authorship of which is assigned to no less a personage than the tamous Pallava king, 
Mahendra Varman L This religious bigotry seems to have burst out on the advent ot 
Kumarila, an upholder of ritualistic doctrines Alnnamsa) and the famous South Tnd, an 
apostle, Sri Sankaracharya* in the 9th century A.D., who converted the Buddhists to his 
faith or drove them out. The Buddhists are not subsequently heard of and appear to have 
had since then fugitive existences only in South India. It may be presumed that their 
stupas and sangharamas, of which HiuenThsang gives a vivid account in his travels, were 
likewise destroyed. The present Kamakshl temple in Conjeevaram where Sankara is said 
to have established an episcopal order called the Kamakotipltha for the propagation of his 
faith rose on the ruins of a Buddhist shrine. This is supported by the find of Buddha 
statues in the said temple,- one of which was removed to the Madras Museum, where it is 
exhibited in the Buddhist gallery. 

Such a fate did not, however, befall the stupas in the Krishna region. The 
Chalukyas who ruled the country subsequent to the Pallavas tolerated Buddhism and 
allowed these stupas to remain, though they do not seem to have made any additions or 
repairs as did their predecessors. From inscriptions or the 1 2th century we learn that 
the glory and the sanctity of the monument had not then decreased.^ 

Amaravati probably sank into insignificance when the Chalukyas changed their 
capital to Vengi, and the lesser stupas are unlikely to have fared better. So all fell into 
disuse and ruin as a result of the slow dying aw’ay of Buddhism and gradually came to be 
entombed. Hindu temples arose in these parts not on the ruins of these Buddhist stupas 
as further south but by their sides, as can be proved by the existence of the temple of 
Amaresvara in Amaravati.^ It is, therefore, possible for excavators to get these stupas 
out almost intact, if treasure-seekers and ignorant people have not already penetrated 
there in search of hidden treasures, or stones for house buildimi or for lime. Unfortu- 
nately the stone of which these stupas are built burns into excellent lime. 


^ Fergusr^on, p. 65. “In the -.ixteenth century after Buddha came a reformation . . . 

Sankara Acharya was the Indian Luther." 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XLIV. — T. A. (lopinatha Kao, “ Bauddha Vestiges in Kanchipura,” pp. 12S 
and 129. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 261. 

♦ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. “Some Unpublished Amaravati Inscriptions/' by R. Chanda, p. 261. 
An inscription, dated Saka 1104 (II:^2 A.F).) translated runs thus : “ There is a city (named) 
>ri Dhanyakataka. which is superior to the city of the gods, (and) where (the temple or) 
Sambhu (Si\a) (named) Amaresvara is worshipped by the lord of gods (India): where the 
god Buddha, 'worshipped by the CrLator, is quite close, (and) where (there is) a very lotty 
r//£z/L'a, well decorated with \arious sculptures.^* 
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Frieze No. r. 

' A. Nagaraja. 

B. Pair of human figures. 

' C, Chaddanta Jataka, scene I. 
^ D. Do. 


scene 2. 
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Frieze No. i. 
w E, Pair of human figures. 

F. Buddha’s visit to Yasodhara. 
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Frieze No. i. 

G. Pair of human figures. 

H. Subjugation of the elephant Nalagiri. 
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Frieze No. i. 
r I- Pair of human figures. 

J. Nagaraja. 

Frieze No. 2— Vessantar.\ Jataka 
. A. The Prince goes to his almshouse. 
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Frieze No. 2— Vessantara Jataka. 

B. The presentation of the elephant, 
v- C. The presentation of the tv/o bullocks. 
, D. The presentation of the cart 
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Frieze No. 2-“Vessantara Jataka. 

> E. The Prince and Princess carrying their children, 

V F. The presentation of the children. 

V G. The return of the Princess to the hermitage. 

V H. The children liberated by their grandfather. 

I. A Yakshi. 
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Worship of the stupa. 

Frieze No. 3. 

A. The temptation of the Buddha. 
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Frieze No. 3. 

B. Pair of human figures. 

C Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva. 
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Buddha preaching. 


No. 6. 

Prince Siddhartha. 
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Chaitya Slab. 
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The sermon in the Deer Park. 
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Mati-Posaka Jataka. 
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Sasa Jataka. 
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